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Central Packing Houses 
the Next Step 


By Prof. S. W. Fletcher of Pennsylvania 
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Talking Over Our Every-day FarmProblems 





Bumper Crops Forecasted—Read Crop Reports, Page 122 
Anti-Filled Milk Bill Gets Legislative Airing 
How the Federal Land Bank Operates—By G. T. Hughes 
See Household Pages for New Ready-to-Wear Service 
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Profit-Maker LV 
with Roller Bearings Teas 
and a Much Lower Price™ *: 


EN the new-design International 

Manure Spreader came on the market in 

: large numbers about two years ago, it 

immediately met with such an enthusiastic 

demand that dealers could not begin to fill 

orders. This machine marked a great advance 

in good spreader building and the farm public 
was quick to realize it. 

Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
store and find out thereason for this pronounced 
success. Study in detail these great features: 

3. Roller bearings at seven points. 
Hy Nef delivered from wheels. 


~~ 



























The International Manure Spreader is a 
wealth producer; it will return extra bushels 
from the same land; it will return its price over 
and over and add to your bank account. 


And its price has been cut down to an 
attractive low figure. That is another detail 
you will find to be true in connection with the 


International at the store of your Mc . 
Deering dealer. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO _—— USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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HUDSON 
RIVER NIGHT 
LINES. 


Daily Sailings from Troy 8 P. M. Albany 9 P. M. 
From New York Pier 32 North River (At Canal Street) 6 P. M. West 132d 


Street half hour later. (All Daylight Saving Time) Sundays & Holidays 
6 and 9 P. M, 
EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE AUTOS CARRIED 


Hudson Navigation Company 


Middleton S. Borland, Receiver 
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Phones: Albany Main™4404 New York Canal 9000 Troy 2161 























THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4)-":;7"" a8 0 & 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always <r 4ermotor @) at) FRAG 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsruninoil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practi eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have “J 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor . 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well oti 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. i os 


































for Circular AERMOTOR CO. Since city 
LIVE STOCK OFFERINGS Free Catalog 
Wagons, 


@ither for sale or purchase. Can best be reached 
through s Uve medium Classified advertisements 
9, the AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST bring sub- 
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Financial Department ef American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. 








How the Land Bank Operates 


Suppose we consider Federal Land 
Banks from the standpoint of the 
farmer who borrows of them and nét 
from the standpoint of the investor 
who buys the bonds. The purpose of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was, to 
quote from the official publication of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board: 

To lower and equalize interest rates on first- 
mortgage farm loans; to provide long-term 
loans with the privilege of repayment in in- 
stallments through a long or short period of 
years, at the borrower’s option; to assemble 
the farm credits of the Nation, to be used as 
security for money to be employed in farm 
development; to stimulate cooperative action 
among farmers; to make it easier for the land- 
less to get land; and te. provide safe and 
sound long-term investments for the thrifty. 

How far is it achieving the purpose 
for which it was organized? The 
answer to this-question in so far as 
it is made in this article applies to 
the operation of the Federal Land 
,» Bank of Springfield, Mass. This bank 
is confined to the New England states 
and to New York and New Jersey for 
its field .of operation. Most of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist 
live in this district and there is now 
in practically every county in the eight 
states covered a farm loan associa- 
tion through the medium of which 
applications for loans are handled. 
This is certainly good progress. If 
any farmer in this district wishes to 
borrow from the Federal Land Bank 
the local facilities in practically every 
case are available to him. 


Must Have Security 
Who may borrow and under what 
conditions? Probably some summary 
of these conditions may be helpful. 
In the first place a borrower must 
have security. He must be the owner 
of the farm. In the second place 


he must be now or about to 
become engaged im the cultivation 
of the farm on which he _ de- 


siresa loan. If the owner of the farm 
ceases cultivation or the land is em- 
ployed for any other purpose, as for 
example a real estate suburban de- 
velopment, the loan is called. The 
benefits of the act are for actual farm- 
ers, not for real estate speculators, no 
matter what the security. In the 
third place, the borrowed money must 
be expended for certain specified pur- 
poses. These include paying for ex- 
isting mortgages, purchase of land, 
purchase of live steck, purchase of 
fertilizer and any kind of productive 
improvements. Within certain lim- 
its improvements to the farmer's 
dwelling are considered productive. 
This is as it should be, for on the farm 
the housekeeper is just as truly a 
producer as the farmer. 

Loans are made up to 50% of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20% 
of the appraised value of the per- 
manent insurable improvements. That 
is, if your land is appraised at $15,000, 
you would be entitle& to borrow $7,- 
500; and if your improvements are 
worth $5,000, you could borrow $1000 
more, or $8,500 in all. Bear in mind 
the security is primarily, not the farm- 
er, but the farm. It is true that loans 
are not made to men with thriftless 
records or of poor moral] standing. 
During a recent visit to Springfield 
the editor of this department saw one 
application for a loan which had been 
rejected apparently on this ground. 

But the important thing is the farm. 
First consideration is the soil. What 
will this soil produce under good 
farming practice? Second considera- 
tion is the relation of the farm to the 
market. How may the products be 
sold? In other words, is the land 
income-producing under reasonably 
favorable conditions? The reason for 
this, of course, is the man who bor- 
rows to-day may sell the farm next 
year or he may die or become incapaci- 
tated for farming so the bank has to 
look to the land as its security. 


Borrowers are Smal] Farmers 

The borrowers who avail themselves 
of the benefits of the Farm Loan Act 
in this district at least are mostly small 
farmers. In any case the maximum 
amount of a loan is $10,000. The 
average, of course, is far below this. 
You need not hesitate to apply for a 
loan because your needs are small or 
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ing indulged in. 

The restrictions are all based “on 
practical farm practice and it is the 
experience of the bank, as doubdtleg 
would be expected, that the Practica} 
farmer and not the back-to-the-landep 
makes the best risk. This is ng 
meant to discourage city men whe 
hope to own a farm but simply to ag. 
mit the fact thet most of them lac, 
the thrift as well as the experience 
without which farming cannot be can 
ried on. A farmer must know the 
worth of every dollar. The men whg 
run the land bank and the men who 
appraise the property for them up. 
derstand this. 

It is not mecessary here to go ints 
detail as to the method of applica. 
tion. All this can be obtained from 
the bank direct. While the proces 
might appear formidable it is in fact 
very simple. No need fear the req 
tape which is only ‘enough to make 
secure the system. What we want to 
emphasize, however, is the advantage 
to the farmer in the method of paying 
off the mortgage. 

Loans are made under a plan where. 
by not only interest but a certain 
amount of the principal is repaid in 
installments. Under the ordinary 
form of savings bank mortgage, the 
interest only is paid semi-annually 
and the mortgage itself becomes dus 
as a whole in a fixed period of thres 
or five years. Under the land bank 
plan the mortgage becomes smaller 
every year until it is finally exting- 
uished. Loans are made over any 
period from five to 40 years but the 
average runs to the longer time. 

Another advantage is that the rate 
of interest charged by the land bank 
is always 1% above the rate at which 
the bank’s bonds are salable in the 
market and this latter rate varies with 
money market conditions. The last 
issue af land bank bonds carried 4 
4% % coupon rate and the present in- 
terest-rate charged borrowers is 54% 
On this 1% margin the bank operates. 


All Bear Investigation 


Financial Departmeftt—Give me the repute 
tion and financial standing of the followi 
firms: American Rice Product Company, 0 
which I send circular, and Solax te | Com 

1214 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
Charles R. Biddle & Company, brokers, 1418 
Walnut St., Philadelphia.—[S. B. L., Pennsy> 
vania. 

Apparently this American Rict 
Product Company has some merit but 
purchase of its stock, in our opinion 
is a speculation. If their cereal proves 
profitable the speculation will be 4 
good one, otherwise you will los. 
Unless you have other securities of 
real investment merit and unless you 
are able to take considerable risk wé 
would leave this stock alone. We 
have na information about Solax Drué. 
If you will send us their literature, 
we will advise you. As a general rule 
it is net wise to buy stock in coMm- 
paratively unknown companies unless 
you yourself are in position to keep 
in close touch with the financial 0o®- 
dition of the corporation. 


Depends Upon the Stock 

i ial Depar' ive me 3 
wa . -- amet yl olling Co. 
Is it reliable?——[(C. T. T., West Virginia. 

This company apparently deals i= 
preferred stocks. Probably their of 
ferings vary in merit. You should 
not invest money with them indis- 
criminately. If it is any one particl- 
lar stock on which you want informa 
tion we will be glad to advise you. It 
is generally not wise to buy a prefers 
red stock for whieh there is not a good 
market. You might sometime want 
to realize on your investment. Unless 
you can find someone to sell it to, that 
is impossible. 


Watch It for a While 
Financial artment—An agent in town 
is selling jon for the Wayside Auto oH 
Company. Is this company all right? Wo 
small investment be safe? I understand 1 
paadenertare ate in Troy.—[A. S., Jr 


As we understand it this compaay 
erects telephone boxes on pn 











poles for the use of automobilists We 










are in trouble. We should wait uF 
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YOR a state that ranks third or 
fourth in the value of its fruit, 
(@ Pennsylvania makes surprisingly 
little stir in the harticultural 
world. This is due partly to a 
becoming modesty (Californian 
papers please copy) but chiefly to the fact 
that most of the fruit is consumed within 
our own borders. The fruit growers in a 
state with a population of nine millions, more 
than half of whom live in cities and towns, 
do not need to be greatly concerned about 
markets in other states. No other state, 
not excepting New York or Massachusetts, 
is more fortunately situated in this respect. 
Pennsylvania is dotted with mining and in- 
dustrial towns and cities. One tenth of all 
the people living in towns and cities in the 
United States are in Pennsylvania. We have 
77 cities of more than 10,000 population and 
314 towns of more than 2500. Pennsylvania 
has 50% more towns of 5000 population and 
over than any other state. 

The number and the excellence of these 
local markets is the keynote to Pennsylvania 
horticulture. More than 80% of our fruit 
is sold locally, and is not shipped. Scarcely 
10% of our fruit pays toll to the commission 
man, and less than 20% passes through the 
hands of any kind of middle man. The com- 
mon carrier of Pennsylvania fruit growers 
is the motor truck, not the refrigerator car. 
There were 9372 of these in 1920, more than 
in any other state. 


Kept Pace With Road Development 


Local sales have been facilitated in re- 
cent years by a progressive statewide pro- 
gram of road improvement. Pennsylvania 
now leads with 5000 miles of modern dur- 
able highway in the construction of which 
concrete has been used in some way. One 
of the most interesting developments of the 
last five years has been the abrupt transfer 
of many orchards from the wholesale to the 
retail class. Good roads and the motor truck 
have made it possible to reach markets that 
formerly were inaccessible except by rail. 
Fifty mile hauls are not unusual, but the 
average haul, as shown by a recent survey, 
is about 4 miles. The advance in Pennsyl- 
vania horticulture is inseparably connected 
with the development of good roads. 

The most common sales method in Penn- 
ylvania is at the orchard. Hundreds of 
stowers, many of whom have crops of sev- 
etal thousands of bushels each, do not pack 
or ship a bushel. Advertising in the local 
Papers, attractive roadside signs, small 
fruit exhibits in banks or stores,’ and other 
means of publicity bring local consumers or 
retailers to the orchard. I know of several 
men who have sold from 10,000 to 15,000 
bushels of peaches in the orchard. This is 
the best method of all, and should be worked 
to the limit. It is, tothe retail grower, what 
-0. b. shipping point sales are to the whole- 

© grower, 

ext in importance are the market houses 
the curb markets. A considerable num- 

t of Pennsylvania cities have provided 

facilities for the mutual advantage of 
meer and consumer; in a fe\- places the 
rt sighted policy of city officials, prompted 

by local retailers, has delayed the consum- 
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is huckstered about from house to house. 
Thus, the advantages of local sales are numer- 
ous. The fruit brings more—one year and 
another—Pennsylvania local market fruit 
growers averaging at least 30% more per 
bushel, net, than the wholesale growers of 
other states. There is a saving in cost of 
transportation. Cheaper packages are used, 
or none at all. In many cases apples are 
handled in crates, which are used for several 
years. The sales are for cash; there is no 
long and anxious wait for the commission 
man’s report. The grower receives no wire, 











Commemorating the York Imperial Apple 


This marker was erected last“year by the State 

Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania on the 

spot where the York Imperial apple originated. It 

is on a farm not far from York, Pa., and marks the 

progress of an industry of which the Pennsylvania 
farmers are justly proud 


“Fruit arrived in very poor condition and 
had to be sold at a sacrifice; send check for 
$264.25 to cover freight and commission.” 
The poorer grades of fruit can be disposed 
of to advantage. The local market usually 
is more stable in price than the wholesale 
market. 

On the other hand, local market sales re- 
quire constant attention for a long period; 
the lessened cost of grading, packing and 
transportation is partly offset by the higher 
cost of sales. In some cases there is cut- 
throat competition between growers for the 
possession of small markets. 


Need of Better Grading 


The outstanding need of loca] market fruit 
growing in Pennsylvania is better grading. 
The projected state apple grades will apply 
only to fruit in closed packages; 90% of the 
local sales are in open packages. There are 
two incentives to careless grading in Penn- 
sylvania; our local markets are so excellent 
that most any fairly decent fruit sells at a 
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Fition, mainly the foreign born element in 





Central Packing Houses the Next Step 


New First Developments in Pennsylvania—By Dr. S. W. Fletcher of Penn State 


the mining and industrial towns, is not at all 
discriminating as to quality. 

There are many markets where it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get more for a 
bushel of clean, A grade apples than for a 
bushel of scabby, unclassified apples to jus- : 
tify the increased cost of production. For 
years these markets have been filled with 
unsprayed junk from our old farm orchards, 
(now, happily, rapidly disappearing) and 
with cull stuff dumped here by western New 
York. It is going to be a big job to educate 
the consumers in these industrial centers to 
appreciate and be willing to pay for clean 
fruit. That is the main reason why hundreds 
of our growers still have the mistaken opin- 
ion that it would not pay them to apply more 
than one summer spray. 


Orchardists Must Organize 


The wholesale fruit growing of the state, 
which is most highly developed in the four 
southern counties of Adams, Franklin, Cum- 
berland and York, is facing a difficult situ- 
ation. It must organize for cooperative buy- 
ing, packing and selling or suffer a steadily 
diminishing return. At the present time 
there is little cooperative effort. For the 
most part, the growers are still following 
the every-man-for-himself policy; and the 
devil has gotten some of the hindmost the 
last two years. There are few well equipped 
packing houses, and there is no _ general 
agreement as to grades. It is the harvest 
field of the fruit speculator. Many of the 
growers do not know, two weeks before 
picking, where and how their fruit will be 
sold; they wait for a buyer to turn up, and 
if he does not, consign or store. Some crops 
are still sold by that most speculative and 
unsatisfactory of all methods, “on the trees.” 
In no great fruit district is there more ex- 
treme individualism and none is more poorly 
prepared to meet organized competition. 

The time has come for a change. The last 
two years, which have been rather lean years, 
on the whole, have set the growers to think- 
ing about cooperation. They have observed 
with interest the success of the central pack- 
ing house movement in western New York. 
Our orchards are larger, and more widely 
scattered than in western New York, yet it 
is evident that there are many plates in the 
wholesale districts where a central packing 
house is entirely feasible. These are the 
localities where a number of growers, say 
from 5 to 25, have an aggregate output of 
20,000 barrels or more, and live within 6 to 
8 miles of a central packing house, (pre- 
ferably located at the shipping point) and 
have reasonably good roads. 

One such house has been in operation at 
Biglerville in Adams County, for six years, 
and has been successful. The central pack- 
ing house is the next step in the wholesale 
fruit industry of Pennsylvania, for it is 
based on the proposition, too long overlooked, 
that a product must be standardized before 
it can be merchandized. About the only way 


‘to-standardize the apple-pack of a district is 


to put it through central packing houses; it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to do this in 
unsupervised private packing houses. 

The progress. of Pennsylvania apple grow- 
ers toward a standardized pack will — ; 
greatly stimulated by the proposed Penn- oC 
rete inv, eotehtntine spzle| sean 
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Something Radically Wrong 


It costs more to deliver milk in New York 
city than it does in Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh or Baltimore, which means that there 
is a greater spread between the prices which 
farmers receive on this market and that 
which consumers pay. The figures on the 
cost of distributing milk in these various 
cities do not make apparent the reason for 
the difference and the question is still un- 
answered. Perhaps there is a more friend- 
y feeling between the distributors in Phila- 

elphia, for instance, and their constituents 
in the country than has ever existed on the 
New York market. 

A friendly feeling goes a long way in busi- 
ness toward reducing costs, and yet when 
consumers can buy their milk in other cities 
at a cent to a cent and a half less per quart 
and the producers receive the same prite, 
‘there is something radically wrong. We 
look forward to the clearing up of such dis- 
crepancies as this when milkmen eventually 
have more of a hand in the distribution as 
well as the production of their milk. 


Tied Up in Red Tape 


It has always been a puzzle to us why 
Uncle Sam, the country’s greatest printer, 
and his co-workers in the various states, use 
so little judgment in the time of distribution 
of free farm literature. One of our readers 
in a western New York fruit country has 
his views on this, and no doubt they express 
the sentiment of many others. He writes: 





In the mail this morning I received some experiment station 
bulletins which gave me a lot of advice on spraying various 
tree fruits. The information is splendid, and the tables in 
connection with the reading matter are just the kind needed— 
but not at this season of the year. Why do the experiment 
stations send us such literature in off seasons? These bul- 
letins would have been splendid last February or March in 
planning the season's work, but I'll bet one farmer out of 
10 on the station’s mailing list will not preserve his bulletin 
amtil next winter when it will be of some use to him. Can't you 
Ptrsuade these folks to be a little more business-like in the use 
of the money which we taxpayers furnish?—[Howard J. Rider. 


There’s a great difference between the 
systems used at the various experiment sta- 
tions in the matter of issuing bulletins, and 
the men in charge of the work are generally 
aware of their inability to place farm litera- 
ture in the hands of farmers at just the right 
season. The fact is that the government and 
state agencies have been so tied up with red 
tape, in the way of funds to print the bul- 
letins, that they cannot do better. A com- 
mittee of farm paper editors went over the 
ications of the federal department of 
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agriculture a few months ago, and recom- 
mended that bulletins which could not be 
issued timely in one season be printed and 
held over until the proper time next season. 
The department agreed to this policy. The 
experiment stations should follow the same 
idea, and the present waste in the tons and 
tons of free literature would be somewhat 
reduced, and would avoid criticism such as 
that above, which has been a very general 
complaint. The bulletins should come at a 
serviceable time or not at all. 





Deserving of Recognition 


The new breed of poultry known as Jersey 
Black Giant has now had sufficient test of 
time to establish its worth, and its perform- 
ance in recent years should entitle it to entry 
in the American standard of perfection. 
Chief to its credit, is the fact that it is a 
farmers’ utility bird, large, roomy and of 
excellent market quality. As a capon, the 
Jersey Black Giant is far above the general 
purpose breeds of poultry and perhaps the 
only large fowl which can truthfully be said 
to compete with the turkey for the holiday 
feast. The American Poultry Association at 
its annual meeting this summer was request- 
ed to accept this new breed as “standard,” 
and it should be recognized as such by all 
means. 

The origin of the Jersey Black Giant has 
been quite different from that of any other 
breed, such as the Lamona, for instance, 
which came from years of development at 
the government poultry farm. It came from 
the development by farmers in central New 
Jersey of mongrel stock to secure a fowl 
which would meet the fancy poultry trade of 
Philadelphia and New York. The markets 
demanded birds of large size and of splendid 
quality of flesh. The farmers did not have 
purebreds, but they knew the laws of breed- 
ing. They culled, selected and bred the best 
of their fowls, and behold, they developed a 
new breed which comes as true to its ideal 
type as any other breed of poultry. In addi- 
tion, it has unusual ranging ability in seek- 
ing its food and will wander a mile from the 
poultry house if given free range, thus mak- 
ing an economical fowl to raise. It is alto- 
gether a breed of merit and deserves recog- 
nition which is parallel with that accorded 
to any other good breed. 





Busy Bees and Lawyers 


It has been legally decided that bees are 
not a nuisance in Pennsylvania, and that 
borough and city councils in the state can- 
not pass ordinances to that effect. This pro- 
tection for the bee is really more than might 
be expected, for scary folks can put up an 
awful howl when a few busy bees come 
singing along in their way. Several weeks 
ago, an individual was brought into court 
under a borough ordinance, on the claim that 
his bees within the borough limits were a 
nuisance. He appealed to a higher court 
which reversed decision and declared the 
borough ordinance as unconstitutional. 

According to that, when injury is done by 
bees to persons or property, the owner may 
only be brought to terms on the doctrine of 
négligence. Perhaps this legal twist for 
the honey bee will increase his popularity as 
a resident on the small farms adjacent to 
cities, and indeed it should; for he is a 
money-maker for his owner. With an apiary 
properly handled and well arranged, there 
is almost no valid reason why the next door 
neighbor should complain, and perhaps the 
lawyers over there in Pennsylvania know 
more about bees than we ordinarily think. 


Already Justifying Itself 


We measure the value of farm legislation 
by the worth that its results will bring to 
the nation as a whole, and not by the bene- 
fits or privileges it may extend to.any one 
class of our people. Since the federal law 
to permit co-operative bargaining among 
farmers went into effect last spring, there 
has been some doubt concerning its operation 
for the welfare of the country at large. Just 
how it will operate is well illustrated in the 
recent co-operative arrangement between the 








teculturitsi¢ 
American Farm Bureau Federation and # 
North American Fruit Exchange. The jy 
ter is a non-speculative sales agency for the 
distribution of fruit and vegetables, Which 
recently changed its status somewhat to 
form to a growers’ co-operative organization, 
The farm bureau has made an alliance w; 
the organization which will place the pp, 
ducers’ co-operative associations in direct 
touch with their markets through its sel} 
we ye *% 
yst what does this arrangement a 

to? It means that there comes into eff 
as a result of this co-operative plan, a grow. 
er-owned and a grower-controlled organiz. 
tion that reaches from the orchards 
market gardens to the retail distributors jy 
every city in the country. The services of 
the selling agency become available to ey 
member of the farmers’ associations afij. 
ated with the farm bureau movement, anj 
the elimination of waste in the market; 
yocess should mean an ultimate Selling 
price that will stimulate consumption. With 
a more favorable price to the grower of 
farm products and a more reasonable price 
to consumers, the opponents of farmers’ ¢. 
operative bargaining have their last prop 
knocked from under them, and the cry of 
class legislation becomes only an echo. 





Our Efforts Rewarded 


The following letter of appreciation comes 
to us in connection with our recent campaign 
to improve the farmers’ markets in Ney 
York City: 


While calling on several farmers last week in con 
nection with the work which the New York Market 
Growers’ Association is carrying on, I was gratified to 
learn how many had seen and read your issue of July 
8th and 15th in which you gave our work some very 
valuable assistance. Publicity being the best kind of 
ammunition to have in a battle such as the Market 
Growers are staging at present, when it can be sent 
through a Farm Journal such as yours. I know of 
nothing that will inspire our farmers more and give 
them courage to back up these directors than to 
read the news in farm papers. 

I wish at this time to convey to you the mos 
hearty appreciation of the directors, who I am sum 
join with me in wishing for a long and prosperous 
career for the American Agriculturist under its pres 
ent management, whose broad minded policy has set 
fit to.exploif the market conditions. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to meet Mt 
Morgenthau and other gentlemen on the staff, andl 
will consider it my duty to speak in your behalf wha 
among publicity men and farmers. 

I thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
NEW YORK MARKET GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
By Wm. L. Hundertmark, Secretary and Managtt. 


Our more recent exposures of the parasitic 
condition of these farmers’ markets, in the 
issues of August 5 and 12, are bearing fruit. 
The New York Market Growers’ Association 
has now collected information which proves 
the charges of graft, coercion and rank spect 
lation at the farmers’ expense, and the real 
battle which will clean up the markets is 
about to break—that is, unless the market 
officials profit by the hand-writing on the 
wall and start the clean-up themselves. 





Needless Forest Fires 


Each year forest fires denude an are 
equal to a strip 10 miles wide and equal to 
stretch from New York city to Denver, Col. 
This is an immense loss and with the natio 
and privately owned forests already redu 
below the safety point, it is up to every loyal 
citizen to do his part to prevent destruction 
of our forests by fire. The fall season of 
forest fires is not so many weeks away all 
campers, hunters and general roamers 
soon be adding their quota to the annual loss. 

Statistics show that approximately t 
quarters of the fires are due to human agel 
cies and could have been prevented by café 
on the part of those who use the forests. 
Of course, it is true that the most destructive 
fires occur in the large forests of the R 
Mountains and western territory, which only 
argues more conclusively for protection 
the dwindling wooded area in our east 
states. Those who have carefully gone into 
the forestry problems in our eastern ter 
tory claim that fire prevention, coupled. . 















course with reforestation, is the gre / 
today. “Have a Care” is the watch-wor 
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Which 
ma Grounding Lightning Rods 
WHR 2e-ceea ace £2, Uebning 2, qb grwen th barn 
) . a steel cupola, and also the hay carrier track by a 
, Pro nected cable. Should the steel hay carrier track be connected 
direct fo the lightning cable?—[H. E. C., Pennsylvania. 
elling O far as can be seen from the description 
S which you have given of the wiring of 
nount your barn, there appears to be nothng 
effect radically wrong with the installation. It is 
BT OW. practice to have all the metal masses of 
aniz: the barn well connected, so the connection 
| and HE made with the cupola and steel track are cor- 
rs in HE rect. There should be two ground connec- 
eS of MM tions, and you say that both of them extend 
every IE into the ground 10 feet, which probably satis- 
afill. HM fes the requirements of good practice, which 
» and MM are that the grounds should extend to per- 


eting HB manent moisture. 








nd Table Chats with Rea#2?.- 


Talking Over Some of the Farm Problems with which We Daily Meet 


ably no justification whatever in dropping 
fertilizer in the hill with the seed piece no 
matter what quantity or type of fertilizer is 
used. With broadcasting, on the other hand, 
either in the open furrow or with a fertilizer 
distributor, there is probably very seldom 
any injury. 





Real Loss is Never Covered 


URELY the statement in this title, 
S though trite, should make every prop- 
erty owner carrying insurance pause 
while he considers his fire risks. To-day the 
local agent for the farmers’ co-operative 
company with which we are insured paid us 
a visit, along with all the others of his client- 
ele in this vicinity. Last year he said that 
the losses sustained by the company on acci- 
dental fires were far in excess of those 
caused by lightning. This condition was 
wide spread, and some of the lightning rod 
people attributed it to the projection given 
by the growing use of rods. Excellent as the 
protection given in this way is known to be, 
there is yet reason to heed the fact, as has 
this company, that the number of rural fires 
from accidental causes is seemingly increas- 
ing yearly. 
It was the second day the agent had been 
out, pursuant to the new order to visit each 
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the house? Are all stove pipes wired tightly 
to the chimneys? What kind of an oil stove 
is used? What kind of fuel is used in the 
various heating apparatus, and are the heat- 
ers in good condition? Where do you smoke 
your meat? How much gas is usually stored 
in your garage? Are there any oily rags 
lying about the garage? Are there good 
hooks in the barns where the lanterns are ac- 
customed to be hung? Do you smoke in the 
barn? How often are your chimneys cleaned? 
Do you understand the terms of your policy? 
tent do you empty your ashes?—[M. G. 
eint. 





Six Weeks More to Post Farms 


I wish to post my farm according to the New York law. _ Will 


you kindly publish in your paper full directions for posting a 
farm and also let me know if you still have the trespass signs 
for sale and how much they are?—[J. Harry W. Elliott, Chen- 
ango county, N. Y 


HE legal aspects of posting farms are 
summed up in the following: Any 
owner or person having the exclusive 

right to hunt or fish upon inclosed land or 
lands which are used in whole or in part for 
farming or agricultural purposes, or to take 
fish in a private pond or stream, and desir- 
ing to protect it, shall post and replace 
notices or sign-boards not less than 1 foot 
square, warning all persons against hunting 
or fishing or trespassing thereon for that 
purpose, in a conspicuous place 
or places, not more than 40 rods 





elling You said nothing about the cables. They 
With should be of fair size and should be very sol- 
tT oO MM idly and substantially connected. There 
Price® should be an zrial terminal on the cupola as 
S’ (+ HE well as on each gable of the barn, or on any 
Prop MM other projecting point. 
ry of 
Apparently Its Application 
AST year I wrote a brief account of 

5 some farmers’ experience here in which 
OMes they put potato and tobacco special 
vain IME fertilizer, 2-8-4, in the potato hills. The po- 
New MM tatoes did not grow and this fail- 

ure to grow was attributed to 
com Mg the fertilizer injuring the seed. ee 
arket IE The editor of the American Ag- ke 
ied to riculturist thought that it was a — 
‘July BM mistake about the fertilizer in- 
nt Mag juring the seed potatoes and re- 
arke [e turned my manuscript. 
* sent On May 10 this year I se- 
ow tt ME lected six potatoes that had nice 
so Mag healthy sprouts started on 

them. I planted two of these in 
most separate hills and put about one 
' su* BB ounce of a 2-8-2 fertilizer on 
vr Mg each, and covered them with 
| Seen dirt. I planted two of them in 

the same manner as the other 
| B® two except, I put 2-8-4 fertilizer 
whi on them. I then planted the 

other two without any fertilizer. 

The ones without fertilizer sent 
- up strong healthy looking shoots. 
age. Ma Lhe others did not come up. I 
site WE (U8 into the hills and found all alive. 


the of the fertilized potatoes rotted. 
This evidently was due to the 


nuit. ili congested territory it has shown its worth. However, there 
tion er sae there was not more which a motor truck can perform in the field. Although 
ves an would ordinarily be put in the horse from the road back upon the farm in the highly specialized market 


a a hill when fertilizer is applied 
veal to the potato hill alone. 
Fertilizer distributed by a po- 


seh tato planter might incorporate the fertilizer 

the with the soil so that it would not injure the 
seed. It would be safer in my opinion not to 
allow fertilizer to come in direct contact with 
the seed when applied by hand.—[A. J. 
Legg, West Virginia. 

~ Broadcasting Would be Safer 

0 

“ol, _Apparently the whole cause of the trouble 


nal cited above is due to improper application of 
ced Mae fertilizer. The way in which fertilizer acts 
val in the soil in such a case is described by Prof. 
ion E.V. Hardenburg of the department of vege- 
of ble gardening at Cornell. He writes: 
ind ‘We do know that commercial fertilizer 
applied in the open furrow with the seed 
plece in dry years is likely to burn or fire the 
newly developing sprouts. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the soil moisture will sufficiently dilute 
€ toxic influence of the fertilizer to pre- 
vent any serious results. On many occa- 
Sions fertilizer is distributed in the open fur- 
tow and the seed pieces dropped immediately 

ter with no subsequent burning. . 

‘In Mr. Legg’s letter he explains the result 
he got last year from burning, when he ap- 
ed two types of commercial fertilizer in 
hill with the seed piece, against using no 
fertilizer, This indicates to me that the 
, Thing was due to the fact that he applied 
ae fertilizer in the hill rather than broad- 

ling it in the open furrow. There is prob- 
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The motor truck and trailer has not made the old-time 
a rare sight by any means, and it will be many summers before horses are 
while the horse-loving farmers of today are 
A picture as above is as typical of western New York as it is is of 
On long country hauls the motor truck has demonstrated its 
delivery is in a 


crowded from the roads—not 


New Jersey. 
economy and efficiency, and for marketing crops where 





Southern New Jersey Wagon Train on Its Way to Market . 


gardening, fruit and dairy sections, it adds to the efficiency of the farm 


work without replacing the horse. 


policy holder. When the orderycdme he had 
thought it a useless bit of red tape, but he 
was beginning to wonder why it had not been 
insisted upon long ago. Yesterday he had 
found three kitchen chimneys that must be 
repaired at once or these policies must be 
cancelled. He had found in one attic over a 
kitchen a stove-pipe that was not wired to the 
chimney and it was pulled out of its collar 
fully 2% inches, yet the pipe was in constant 
use with wood for fuel. In one woodshed he 
had found the daily ashes being dumped 
against the wooden wall of the shed, while 
the number of stove pipes not wired into 
position and the unsafe collars used where 
the pipes pass through partitions, and the 
number of chimneys not cleaned properly 
were very illuminating explanations of the 
cause of accidental fires. 


Checking Up the Losses 


The questions asked by the company’s 
représentative were very practical and were 
recorded for future reference. Every rural 
property owner may well think of them in 
connection with his buildings, in these days 
of high priced building material. Prompt 
action on weak points may save both him and 
the company much money and unmeasured 
labor and worry. 

Some of the questions were: What is the 
actual condition of each chimney in use on 


“wagon train” 


are limits to 
slowly crowding 


apart, close to and along the en- 
tire boundary of such lands. 

The posting of such notice 
will be sufficient provided that 
illegible or destroyed signs be re- 
placed once a year during the 
months of July, August and Sep- 
tember. Care, however, should 
be taken so as to post at least 
one notice or sign-board on each 
side and one at each corner of 
the plot in question and where 
an outer boundary runs along or 
under any waters, the nearest 
shore or banks of such clearing 
are considered as the boundary 
for the purpose of posting such 
notices or sign-boards. 

Due service of the above 
notice may also be made person- 
ally upon any person or persons 
in the name of the owner of such 
lands by serving such person or 
persons with a written notice 
containing a brief description of 
the premises, warning all per- 
sons against hunting or fishing 
or trespassing thereon. 

The conservation law, as 
amended to date, not ony prohibits shooting 
and fishing on posted lands, but makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by an added penalty 
of $50, half of which is payable to the land 
owner. 

Before the passing of this measure, it was 
practically impossible to obtain any convic- 
tions for trespassing upon posted lands, but 
the situation is now entirely changed in that 
respect. Whereas at first the commission 
paid over all the moneys it collected to the 
state, by virtue of a subsequent ruling of the 
Attorney General, the $25 due to the land 
owner is now being paid over as soon as col- 
lected to the land owner and this course will 
be followed in the future —[M. M. McCul- 
lough. 

[Thus, a farmer in New York has until 
September 30 to post his farm. Proper signs 
may still be obtained from the American 
Agriculturist service Bureau, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York Cty, at the rate of 60 
cents a dozen, and additional signs at the 
rate of 5 cents each.] 





Garden Cropping—When manure is scarce 
it pays to sow clover or other crops between 
rows of sweet corn, tomatoes and other wide- 
ly spaced crops. They save plant food that 
otherwise would be lost during fall and wint- 
er. 



































































Plow Handle 


Talking It Over with a Farmer Who Knows 





Talks 

















When Choosing a Farm 


Your years of experience and general know!- 
edge of farming conditions in the east are 
as portrayed in your articles in the American 
Agriculturist lead me to believe you can give 
a young man some sound advice relative to 
location. The reference you make in the July 
1 Agriculturist to price of farm land further 
prompts me to solicit your opinion in my case. 

In the near future I desire to locate on a 
farm in the East—all of my wife's relatives 
and mine live in the East—and specialize in 
poultry and fruit. 7 a i 

The question on which I solicit your opinion 
is one of location. Where can invest my 
savings of about $3500 to best advantage in the 
type of farming I want to follow? 

7 tove been thinking of southeastern New 
York or New Jersey in order to be near the 
New York market and still keep in the region 
of lower priced land. I have not over-looked 
the Vineland region but land seems higher 


: Any advice or suggestions which you can 
ee = will be much appreciated.—[Lester S. 
. Illinois. 

If I were looking for a low priced 
farm I would take time and look 
around. Buying because the price is 
low might prove to be a most ex- 
Pensive trade in the end. Every lo- 
cality I am at 
all familiar with 
has good, fair 
and indifferent 
land. The build- 
ings are also an 
important part 
of farm value. 1 
don’t mean 
those expensive- 
ly built, that will 
require a good 
sized income for 
their upkeep. 
But are they 

















well arranged 
large enough, 
Bw. BS. COOK but not too 


large, in reason- 
ably good repair and suited to your 
Wants? It is very discouraging after 
buying a farm to spend the net income 
for a time in making buildings usable. 
The best bargains will generally be 
found where estates are to be settled 
or the children have gone to other 
fields of labor and the parents can no 
Jonger care for the farm and prefer 
selling to renting. Such farms are 
available almost everywhere. 


What Section is Best 

Now what part of the east is the 
best? Well sir, frankly I don't know. 
Probably there is no one best place. 
If so, everybody would be there and 
values would be out of sight. Most of 
us develop our likes and dislikes along 
two very positive and distinct lines, the 
farm as a home or the farm as a busi- 
ness or factory. 

If we get deeply absorbed in crops 
and poultry or cattle, if our thoughts 
are in the fields and the family have 
the same point of view then maybe a 
farm away from the main thorough- 
fare would be as satisfactory and cost 
less. To be more specific, if you are 
to grow fruit keep yourself confined to 
the fruit belts in New York. They 
are the Champlain and Hudson valleys, 
the Finger Lakes region in the central 
western New York and the lands bor- 
dering Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 

As an aid to your investigation, local 
farm brokers would be able to show 
you farms already listed for sale 
These men might save time and money 
for you in a trip of investigation 
through the state. July and August 
afe months to inspect and get worth- 
while information. If I wanted what 
you want I would travel by auto from 
Dunkirk to Oswego. With Auburn 
and Geneva as headquarters canvass 
the finger lakes section calling at the 
state experiment station at Geneva and 
the college of agriculture at Ithaca for 
information. With Albany as head- 
quarters you could drive to the upper 
Champlain valley to the north and the 
Hudson valley to the south. 

There is no canvass comparable to 
one from house to house. Information 
is secured from first hands and one 
can see things as they look to him. 
Pictures and descriptions convey only 
the outstanding best things to be seen 
and not the property as a whole. In 
this way you can judge of the locality, 
are people generally thrifty and will 
you have to hustle to keep up with 
your neighbors; or is everything and 
everybody down and out, with the ad- 
vice that it is a poor place to live in 
and they are going to sell out and 
move out. There might be some bar- 
gains after all in a place like that but 
IT would want to buy up the whole 
community or get a few congenial 
friends to join with me and buy the 
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nd have a neighborhood 





of determined people with confidence 
in their country. 

Finish up one more year of school 
and then make the trip something as 
herein indicated. When you get to 
Oswego take a day or two off your 
schedule and drive to our place. Den- 
mark via Watertown. Inquire for the 
Cook-Biodget , certified milk farms. 
Most anyone will tell you where to go 
and we will talk the matter over right 
on the ground in the best place to live 
in the whole eastern country. 


Buying Winter Dairy Feeds 

Does it pay to stack up with feeds 
for winter use and when. is the best 
time to buy? If I knew and was the 
only one who did know, my wits would 
support me. It seems to me there is 
legs chance than formerly to make my 
mid-summer purchase. Prices vary 
less due to a more stable consump- 
tion, and production and storage by 
producers or brokers has increased. 

Then there are losses incident to 
carrying stock at the farm, insurance, 
vermin, and the use of the money in- 
vested. Again to make a good milk 


“ration there must be a variety and 


only occasionally is there a feeder who 
can use a car load of four or more 
kinds. 

Cooperative neighborhood buying is 
the only way to take care of this case 
and for small buyers it is a most prac- 
tical method. When about 4/5 of 
those interested want the other 1/5 to 
do the work, pay in advance for the 
feed and stand losses and disturbances 
when they come, then its an impracti- 
cal way. While there may be no gain 
it is a pretty safe venture in a major- 
ity of years to put away from June 15 
to Oct. 1st. . 

I think it is almost a crime for any 
one to advise buying feed or anything 
else at any particular time. When 
high protein feeds had dropped to $70 
a ton and really as compared to $80 
and $90 seemed low a writer promi- 
nent in feeding circles advised buying 
for winter feeding. In fact, I feed a 
bit that way myself. But somehow or 
other, influences prevailed and we 
bought a new automobile which used 
up the money, and more, making feed 
buying ahead out of the question. Be- 
fore spring we were buying the same 
stuff at from $10 to $20 a ton less and 
we saved nearly enough to pay the dif- 
ference between the old car and the 
new one. The lesson is not to buy 
cars when feeds are high, but not to 
advise anyone else to buy anything at 
any time in order to get a profit over 
delayed purchase. 








Our Crop Reports 




















Bumper Crops Forecasted 


Splendid growing conditions last 
month raised production tstjmates all 
along the line, according to the gov- 
ernment July crop report, just avail- 
able. However, these figures must be 
discounted, owing to damaging rains 
and flodds in some sections of the 
eastern territory. Heavy rains and 
wind in western New York severely in- 
jured fruit, and hail damage was re- 
ported in early August on truck crops, 
tobacco and some fruit. Low muck 
lands in western New York were flood- 
ed, and the mid-August supply of veg- 
etables suffered accordingly. Scab and 
excessive dropping of apples must be 
taken into consideration when viewing 
the government’s apple figures on the 
probable commercial crop. In general, 
however, the major crops present a 
healthy appearance and early crops 
going to market meet highly competi- 
tive trading conditions. 

The government report features a 
3,000.000,000 corn crop for the fourth 
time in the history of farming. <A rec- 
ord crop of hay, estimated at 93,100;- 
000 tons, is being harvested, surpass- 
ing the record by 1,300,000 tons made 
in 1919. The second largest crop of 
white potatoes ever grown is reported 
in prospect, the total production being 
forecasted at 40,000,000 bushels, only 
2,000,000 bushels less than the record 
crop of 1917. Sweet potato production 
may make another record which 
equals the record crop of 1920. 

The fourth largest crop of tobacco 
ever grown is forecasted, with a total 
production of 1,425,000,000 pounds.- 
Another 200,000,000 bushel crop of 
apples, the 11th in 33 years is indicat- 
ed, with this year’s production more 


a. 





than double that of last-year. Peaches 
are a plentiful crop, with a total prod- 
uction this year second only*to the 
record year of 1915. 


Forecast of Crop Yields 

Forecasts of yield of ‘the various 
crops follow, compared with the July 
forecasts, the final estimate of yield in 
1921 and the average yield of the five 
years 1916-1920. Figures are in mil- 
lions and the measurement is bushels 
except when otherwise stated. 


FORECAST OF MAJOR CROPS 


Aug. ul 
Fore- uly 1921 "16-'20 

Crop cast. cast. Final. Aver 
Winter wheat 542 569 587 566 

i wheat 263 248 208 233 
All wheat 805 817 795 799 
Corn 3,017 2,860 3,080 2,831 
Oats 1,251 1,187 1,061 1,413 
Barley 192 182 151 197 
Rye 79.6 82.0 57.9 67.8 
Buckwheat 13.8 ae 14.1 14.4 
White potatoes 440 429 347 373 
Sweet potatoes 112.0 111.0 98 88. 
Tobacco (lbs.) 1,425 1,415 1,075 1,378 
Hay, tame 

(tons) 93.1 90.4 81.6 85.1 
Hay, wild 

(tons) 17.2 15.2 17.1 
Apples, total 202.0 190.0 98.1 179.0 
Appice: com’l 

bbls.) 33.4 31.4 21.2 26.8 
Peaches, total 56.0 54.3 32.7 43.6 


The condition of the crops on 
August 1 compared with their condi- 
tion on July 1 this year and on August 
1, 1921, and with the 10-year August 
average, is as follows: 

GROWING CONDITIONS REPORTED 

Aug. July 
im ti 


Spring wheat 80.4 83.7 66.6 73.9 
Corn 85.6 85.1 84.3 79.5 
Oats 75.6 74.4 64.5 81.5 
Barley 82.0 82.6 71.4 81.3 
Buckwheat os ... @2. ae 
White potatoes ~ 84.3 87.3 65.8 81.3 
Sweet potatoes 86.3 88.2 84.5 83.9 

obacco 80.9 82.4 66.6 78.9 
Hay all 90.8 88.7 82.5 87.6 


(Continued on page 123) 


Reviewing Crop Conditions 





Increase of commercial celery 
acreage in Madison and Wayne 
counties, New York, was expected 


and planting was so delayed by wet 
weather that shipments will not begin 
until after September 1. In Wayne 
and Madison counties, N. Y. the com- 
mercial enion crop was so damaged by 
wet weather that the production will 
be less than last year’s. The onion 
crop of 300 flooded acres in Madison 
county was lost. Of the remaining 
1,000 acres of onions in that county, 
nearly 400 acres are grown from sets 
and the two-thirds of this crop saved 
from flooding of fields was being har- 
vested in late July. The crop grown 
from seed has suffered loss by too 
much water and growth is delayed. 

The Federal Bureau of Markets re- 
ports that of the 35,200 acres of onions 
harvested in 1921, the largest acreage 
was in California, 7,800 acres and the 
second largest in New York State, 
7.300 acres. This year, the country’s 
total acreage is placed at 38,100 acres. 
The largest acreage is credited to New 
York, with 8,300, California is second, 
with 6,500 acres, and Ohio, third, with 
5,800 acres. Carlot shipments to date 
throughout the country total 7,640 
cars as against 6,785 cars to date a 
year ago. 


Tobacco Promise Seems Fair 


Please tell me something about the tobacco 
situation. In By Flats section of New 
yee our crop looks fine—f[J. G. G., New 





Concerning the tobacco outlook, the 
promise seems fair.. As you know, 
the tobacco men of the Connecticut 
Valley have been very actively en- 
gaged in recent weeks in the per- 
fection of their organization for pool- 
ing tobaceo. They started in a truly 
co-operative way and with the aid of 
Mr. Sapero, one of the foremost co- 
operative organizers of the country. 
Latest reports indicate that the to- 
bacco pool is growing rapidly and to- 
bacco men all through the Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts river valleys 
are signing up. 

Concerning the tobacco itself in 
that section, the progress of the crop 
has been good. It has been making 
fine growth and although recent 
storms have done much injury and 
a considerable acreage was _ reset, 
the feeling of optimism appears 
to be quite general. Cut worms have 
been numerous in some sections and 
the wet weather has caused some ap- 
prehension. 


Avoiding Cabbage Losses 
ROBERT H. NEILL, OHIO 

Many farmers growing cabbage 
commercially or for home use have 
experienced the annoyance in having 
a large number of fine heads of cab- 
bage burst before they can be used 
or marketed. Furthermore when 
autmn comes there is usually a great 











come. : 

Bursting cabbage ‘is caused by too 
rapid growth, and usually occurs 
a warm rain which has followed , 
‘dry spell. in one night a great num. 
ber of heads -will split and push out 
from the center, which‘is dam 
unless the cabbage is used at once. 

To preven cabbage from burst 
I go to each head and pull it just 
enough to break a large number 
the small rootlets, but not enough ty | 
cause the head to fall or lean to any 
degree. This will lessen the amount 
of moisture and food taken into the 
plant and the development of the 
head will be much slower, consequent. 
ly the bursting will cease. 

As for the half-developed or Soft 
heads, we would be disappointeq if 
we didn’t have a considerable num. 
ber of them at the end of the summa. 
We dig a wide trench deep enough 
that after some top « il is thrown jp 
we set the half-developed heads oy 
in it, as close as they will stand op 
their roots, the heads coming up level 
with the top of the ground. After 
the trench is filled in this manner jt 
is covered with boards and stray, 
with earth on top, keeping it open at 
the ends until cold weather, then we 
cover it close. 

In the spring when the trench js 
opened ‘we find firm solid heads of 
cabbage, that have developed during 
the winter. They are somewhat small, 
six to eight inches in diameter, but 
solid and sound, crisp and tender and 
as delicate as cauliflower. 


Packing Houses the Next Step 


(Continued on page 119) 


have not been very successful thy 
far, partly because of lack of m- 
chinery and of sentiment for their 
enforcement, but also because the 
grades usually have been defined in 
an arbitrary fashion, without full con- 


sideration of local conditions and 
needs. 
The Pennsylvania way of estab. 


lishing apple grades promises to be 
more helpful. We already have a 
state law requiring that a_ closed 
package shall bear the name and ad- 
dress of the grower, the quantity, the 
variety, and requiring that the face 
or shown surface shall fairly repre- 
sent the contents. 


Establishing Standard Grades 

Four years ago the Iegislatun 
authorized the Secretary of Agricul 
~ture to establish standard grades. In- 
stead of defining them out of hani, 
he very wisely concluded to wait for 
thea sentiment and experience of the 
growers to crystallize. Hearings were 
held in different parts of the state 
and from the evidence thus secured 
preliminary or tentative grades wer 
defined. These have been tried out 
by the growers, under the supervis- 
ion of the department, for the past 
threes seasons. In another year or 
two there will.be a wealth of experi- 
ence and observation on seasonal 
variation in varieties, that will justify 
the promulgation of definite grades. 
These can be modified by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture if necessary, from 
time to time, especially as to the 
point of color requirement, without 
legislative action. I submit that this 
is the only rational way to establish 
apple grades. 

It is a comfortable habit of Penn- 
sylvania fruit growers, whenever they 
meet together, to congratulate each 
other on the preeminent advantages 
of the Keystone State in its numer- 
ous and excellent local markets. Ap- 
parently some of our people have 
thought that these are the exclusive 
property and perquisite of Pennayl- 
vania fruit growers, to be exploited 
without molestation by the growers 
of other states. The last few years 
have shown this to be a vain hope. 
The more systematic distribution of 
fruit by organized marketing agencies 
has brought our homegrown fruit it- 
to sharp competition with the fruit 
of other states. 

Every little mining town of 2500 
or more now is “worked” by our 
competitors. No longer have we the 
field to. oursélves. We must fight 
with Virginia, New York, New Jer 
sey and Washington for the posses- 
sion of markets that are within 3 
miles of our orchards. The lowe? 
freight rates, that are surely coming, 
will make it all the easier for 
growers who live a thousand miles 
away to enter markets that are rigtt 
under our noses. The realization of 
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“Affairs at the Capital 


By Our Washington Correspondent 




















Filled Milk Bill Gets Airing 

ineton, Aug. 11—-The hearing 
oe" Anti-filled Milk bill, 
started last week Tuesday, was 
mpleted until Monday of this 
week. It developed into a long, hard, 
bitterly fought contest before the sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on 
agriculture, and resembled a straight 
aw suit, rather than the usual con- 

ional hearing. : 
Oe pposents of the bill, including the 
lawyers, agents, and hired experts of 
the Hebe Company, and one repre- 
sentative of another manufacturer of 
pogus milk, held forth until Friday 
noon. Proponents of the bill including 
attorneys, officers and representatives 
of dairy organizations, and their ex- 
perty occupied the remainder of the 
time. Senator Kendrick stated at the 
close of the hearing that he had never 
in his six years in the Senate been en- 
gaged in @ hearing in which there was 
such an exhaustive elaboration of 
every essential detail. 

Dr. Funk, a German chemist, dis- 
coverer of vitamine C was one of the 
witnesses for the opposition. His opin- 
ion that the vitamine theory was 
greatly overworked and that public 
health was not endangered by such 
use as was being made of filled milk. 
Dr. Jos. Brennerman, chief of staff of 
the Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, told the committee that the milk 
campaigns were grossly overstating 
the case for milk. He stated that filled 
milk was a good food, doing no harm, 
and that rickets exist in breast fed 
babies and milk fed babies as well as 
what are usually understood as under 
nourished babies. In other words the 
fear that filled milk would harm ba- 
bies was groundless assuming proper 
nutrition in other ways and proper at- 
tention. 

Price Question Brought Up 

Other witnesses were called to show 
that poor people could not afford 
whole milk while filled milk was within 
their reach, giving them the milk pro- 
teins, and a highly nutritious fat at 
low cost. Dr. Eva M. Wilson a mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Institute staff in 
Iinois opposed the bill because she 
said that farmers must have a market 
for skim milk. A Chicago club woman, 
a Perth Amboy, N. J. company doctor, 
and his visiting nurse assistants op- 
posed the bill. 

Prof. Oscar Erf of Ohio State Uni- 
versity was the first witness for the 
bill, telling the committee that the 
fight started in Ohio in 1916 when a 
dealer partially filled an army requisi- 
tion for evaporated milk, for the sol- 
diers at Camp Willis with Hebe. This 
led to a prosecution under the Ohio 
anti-condensed skim-milk law, a find- 
ing of fact that Hebe is condensed 
skim-milk, the forbidding of its sale 
in that state, the appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and the famous Hebe 
vs. Shaw decision which has been the 
basis of all subsequent legislation. He 
Stated that no trade war between rival 
milk companies ever had any part, 
and that the fight against filled milk 
then and now was based on the inher- 
ent fraud, and the danger that, if per- 
mitted, this imitation would ruin the 
dairy industry, which is an essential 
— to American national well be- 
ng. 

Dairymen Put on Strong Witnesses 


Other witnesses were Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Cullom; Dr. Giddings of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Grey Silver of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
C. 8. Barrett of the Farmers’ Union, A. 
M. Loomis of the Grange and National 
Dairy Union, R. W. Balderston for 
the milk producers generally, J. D. 
Miller for the Dairymen’s League, C. 
W. Holman for the Milk Producers 
Federation, and J. Wallace Bryan, gen- 
eral counsel. On Monday Dr. Giest, a 
noted chemist, and Dr. Goldberger of 
the Public Health service were the last 
Witnesses, ; 

The subcommittee will report the 
testimony, and its recommendations to 
the full committee. 

Your correspondent admits a strong 
belief that this bill should be passed, 
to protect the dairymen of the whole 
country as the New York and Wiscon- 
sin laws passed last year protect the 
dairymen of those states. 

It appeared to him that the claim 

t poor people could not afford 
Whole milk, and were greatly bene- 


on th 
which 
not co 





mitk., in the average of all the evi 
dence of actual purchases brought be- 
fore the committee. The retailer ab- 
sorbs the increased profit due to the 
lower wholesale price of filled milk. 
Fluid mitk was bought, it was testified 
to, in Washington stores at the same 
price, per quart, that Hebe and real 
evaporated milk were bringing per 
pound can. 

An impression of the hearing was 


that the committee took the testimony : 


of Dr. McCullom as of far greater 
weight than the hired experts of the 
Hebe Company. 

Future of Dairying A Vital Topic 

Another general impression was that 
the committee was more impressed 
with the economic danger to the dairy 
industry than to the arguments for or 
against the health influence of filled 
milk. 

One witness for the Hebe people tes- 
tified that it was possible to develop 
the business fifteen hundred percent, 
utilizing available skim-milk and veg- 
etable fats. 

One other general impression needs 
to be made public. Every source of 
publicity in favor of filled milk was 
taken advantage of. Subsidied report- 
ers, publicity experts, magazine writ- 
ers, and advertising agents thronged 
the hearing, and so far as the Wash- 
ington papers showed, every story 
written and published was colored to 
favor filled milk, and against the dairy- 
men’s case. This did not seem to affect 
the committee members, however. 

Dr: McCullom made one statement 
during his testimony at the hearing, 
which attracted the attention of all the 
dairymen present. It was that his 
laboratory experience had led him to 
distrust the accepted belief that all 
food fats have equal digestive and 
caloric food value to human beings, 
disregarding the vitamine content. It 
is generally taught by department of 
agriculture experts, and home econom- 
ics experts generally that the food 
fats are equal in this respect, except 
as to Vitamines. Dr. McCullom stated 
that in laboratory attempts to re- 
produce as far as might be the diges- 
tive processes of emulsification and 
saponification, butter fat yielded to the 
treatment far more readily than cocoa- 
nut oil, for example. “I assume,” he 
said in substance, “that for the normal, 
healthy adult human, the fats will 
have equal food value, but my labora- 
tory experience induces me to doubt 
this as to infants or those not in full 
normal health.” 


Planning New Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics 


The Secretary of Agriculture is plan- 
ning a new Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics in the Department. This bureau 
will take over the work of the Office of 
Home Economics, now a small part of 
the States Relations Service, and add 
to it such activities as are needed to 
round out a full consideration of the 
problems of the farm women. <A 
woman is likely to head this Bureau. 

Representatives of all oil producing 
interests are to meet here August 14 
to plan action to secure a proper vege- 
table oil tariff schedule. Cottonseed 
producers, peanut growers, soyabean 
growers, corn growers, swine and cat- 
tle growers, and the dairymen will be 
represented. Senator Ladd will in- 
troduce an amendment to the present 
schedule, striking out the free indus- 
trial oil schedule. The Senate is ex- 
pected to act during the week of the 
14th. . 

The dairy division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports completion 
of plans and 80% completion of work 
on the biggest and best exhibit ever 
prepared, for its first showing at the 
National Dairy Exposition, Minnesota 
State Fair Grounds, October 7-14. 

Senator Ladd’s report on behalf of 
himégelf and six other members of the 

(Continued on page 126) 





Bumper Crops Forecasted 
(Continued from page 122) 
Condition, percentage, acreage, and 
indicated yield for the corn crop, as es- 
timated yesterday by the government, 
compare as follows with the estimates 
of the preceding month and of the 
same month last year: 

July 1, Aug. 1 
1922 1921 


Aug. 1, 
1922 
85.6 85.1 84.3 
000 103,234,000 103,850,900 
7,080,000. 2,860,000,000 3,032,000,000 
acrer 29.2 U7 27.8 


“acreage and indicated 


‘age and 





yield for the. Spring. wheat crop-cém- 
pare as follows with the estimates of 
the preceding month and with the 
same month last year: 


Aug. 1, 1922 July 1, 1922 Aug.1, 1921 
80 83.7 6. 


Condition 4° 6 
Ac e 18,639,000 18,639,000 18,025,000 


Cro us: 263,000,000 248,000,000 213,008,000 
Yield per acre, bus 14.1 13.3 11.7 
The government’s estimate of acre- 
indicated yield of Winter 
wheat compares as follows with the 
similar estimate of one month ago and 
one year ago: 
Ang. 1, 1922 July 1, 1922 Aug.1, 192! 
38,131,000 38,131,900 38,721,000 


Have a FULL Silo 


Silos with ordinary roofs can only 
be filled with blower cutters within 
threes or four feet of the top. When 
the silage settles there is a loss of 
five or six feet of Silo capacity. 
Globe Silos with their extension roofs aa- 
sure a full Silo. The nearly straight sides 
of the roof permit a full Silo, level at the 
top, after the silage has settled. Globes 
keep silage prime from top to bottom, 
Prices of Globe Silos back to 1917 levels, 
rite today for catalog 
describing other exclusive 
features. Get your silo 

erected early. 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 WillowSt.,Sidney,N.Y. 


Acreage 
Indicated 

crop bus 542,000,000 569,000,000 544,000,000 
Yield per acre, bus. 14.2 14.9 14.0 

Adding together the estimates of 
Spring and Winter wheat, the_ total 
acreage and indicated yield of Wheat 
compare as follows with the estimates 
of the preceding month and with the 
same month last year: 

Aug. 1, 1922 July 1, 1922 Aug.1, 1921 

Acreage 56,770,000 56,770,000 56,744,000 
Crop bus 805,000,000 817,000,000 757,000,000 

Condition, acreage and _ indicated 
yield for the oats crop compare as A 
follows with the estimates of the pre- 
ceding month and of the same month | 
last year. 

Aug. 1, 1922 July 1, 1922 Aug.1, 1921 

Condition 75.6 74.4 64.5 
Acreage 41,822,00 41,832,000 44,829,000 


Indicated crop, 
bus 1,251,000,000 1,187,000,000 1,137,000,000 











































America Needs 
A Larger Corn Market; 


Everybody Needs 
More Post Toasties 


Post Toasties are corn flakes 
all ready to eat, and the world’s 
enthusiastic verdict says they 
are all right. No delay and no 
bother with cooking. Crisp, 
flavory, satisfying—they lead the 
spoon on a busy hunt for the 
bottom of the dish. 












Are tnere Post Toasties ready 
for the hunger call in your 
house P 


If not, tell the grocer. And 
remind him that the corn flakes 
you want are called Post Toasties. 
Then you'll get what you desire 
—the perfect corn flakes. 










Be sure to order 
Post Toasties by 
name, and get the 
Yellow and Red 











Always in good taste— 
Post Toasties 


IMPROVED CORN FLAKES' 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Jnc, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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"Act Quick- * 
+, YourLast Chance I 
At RealSilo 


BARGAINS 


Bed rock prices, the lowest they will ever 
ibe again, real bargains at's what we 
are offering silo buyers on ROSS Inde- 
10 Metal Silo—the opportunity you 

for. Buy now and 
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2% CEILING 





corrugat: V-Crimp 

Seam, Loxon Tile, etc., for 

ick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 

etc., for siding. For extrema 

rability use Genuine Hampton Metal. 

¢ is a special Penco metal ceiling 

every purpose. 
Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
| 110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
os Write your nearest office 



























The most efficient Tractor in A 


Crawler Traction 
Quality Construction 
Pulls 3 to 4 Plows 
Handles 28" to 32" Thresher 


Special Price now in effect 





















Write today for full information 
Farm Power Machinery Corp., 
49 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sates Machine # Factor [o." 


1282 Benton Stl, Joliet, Iilinols 

























Poultry and Stock 


Timely Notes About Live Stock Problems 

















Nothing Like Good Sheep 
HENRY G. WARDWELL, NEW YORE 


I am particularly fond of Shrop- 
shire sheep. I feel that it is the best 
combined wool and mutton sheep in 
America. The number of sheep in the 
world has been lessened in the past 
two years, rather than increased, and 
the demand for cloth is already 
catching up with the supply. Our 
government is going to put an import 
duty on wool. There will also be a 
duty on cloths from abroad. If you 
will look back to 1914 you will see we 
sold wool for 22 cents per pound. 
The tariff has not had its effect yet, 
so I think we can be encouraged as 
to the future, and I think it is no 
time to give your flock up, but it is 
time to cull them over, discarding the 
poor animals, selling them for mut- 
ton, and only breeding the best and 
so be in shape when the turn comes 
in the market to have good sheep to 
sell. e 

A late census shows that the sheep 
in New York state were less than 
500,000 and by the same census that 
there are 252,000 dogs—half as many 
dogs as sheep. We have amended the 
dog law which is all right, and doing 
good work and we think that the 
nuisance and danger of having s0 
many useless curs with no license 
and belonging to no one will gradu- 


Therefore, it pays a man, even with 
grade ewes, to get the best ram he 
can to head his flock. As my demand 
every year exceeds my supply of 
sheep that I raise, it is my advice to 
my customers to make their purchases 
early. Get it off your mind. They 
cost no more, and then you can at- 
tend to your other business without 
worrying where you are going to get 
a ram later in the season. 

I will not say that no one else takes 
as much pains as I do to keep them 
carefully and correctly recorded, but 
I am sure no one can take greater 
care. My lambs are all recorded and 
registered at the extra cost of 50 
cents as soon as they are weaned, even 
the poorer ones that go to the butcher 
later, and though I may lose in this 
way 50 cents a head on those I kill, 
it is done that I may be sure that no 
mistakes occur in their pedigrees and 
that each one of them shall have an 
ear tag in its ear. 





Treating Poisoned Chickens 


Some of the birds in my flock have some- 
thing wrong with them. They cannot walk 
and throw their heads over backwards and 
squawk as though they were in pain. Their 
combs turn black and in a short while they 
die. ‘Would be pleased to have you tell me 
what is the cause and what is to be done.— 
{Mrs. E. P. Crary, Berks county, Pa. 


It is very difficult to tell ¢éxactly 
what is troubling your birds when all 
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ures Meet at Meridale Farr 





Secretary of Agriculture Wallace (right) was recently guest of F. W. Ayer 
(center), owner of Meridale Jerseys at the Ayer & McKinney farms at Mere- 


dith, N. Y. 
stock in Mr. Ayer’s large herd. 


Secretary Wallace spent considerable time looking over the fine 
He is here shown with Fern’s Oxford Triumph, 


a $15,000 prize cow in the herd. On the extreme left is P. A. Dutton, Manager 
of Meridale Farms. 


ally be abated. We, in New York, 
ought to be thankful that we have 
such a dog law. In my opinion there 
is no live stock that can be kept on 
the farm, with as little expense of 
feed and labor, that will bring as 
much profit to the farm as a flock of 
sheep. 

Remember that the Shropshire 
sheep not only produce a heavy 
fleece, but is the best wool-mutton 
breed of sheep known. They are 
mortgage lifters and no man who has 
stuck to sheep for a term of years, ev- 
en though he does sometimes get low- 
er prices and sometimes higher prices 
for his ‘mutton and wool ever lost 
his farm. 

We keep only, 150 breeding ewes on 
our farm, and these we have care- 
fully bred, not only for mutton qual- 
ities, but for heavy sheering qualities 
also. Our motto is “like begets like.” 
I bought some grade lambs last year 
to kill for my own mutton. At the 
time I got them they weighed as 
much as my lambs, and their fleeces 
looked as though they would shear 
well. The ram lambs that I bought 
sheared six pounds and my rams ran 
from 14 to 16% pounds each. A good 
registered Shropshire ram that has 
been bred from ancestors of big 
shearing and good mutton form will 
greatly improve a flock, and while the 
first cross of lambs may not shear as 
heavy as the purebred ram, still, by 
constantly using the same breed of 
rams on your flock, there is no doubt, 
in my opinion, that a grade flock can 
be gradually developed that will 
shear just as much wool and give 
just as much mutton as the purebred 
flock 


ct 


Potter, Chenango. county, N. ¥,. 


of the conditions are not known, espe- 
cially the feeding conditions and what 
possibilities there are for the hens to 
obtain some partially decayed food 
which may have caused poisoning. The 
action you describe is quite common 
when birds are suffering from pto- 
maine poisoning. Then again, there 
is the disease of poultry known as 
limberneck. It would be well to treat 
the remaining birds with a good dose 
of epsom salts and confine them to a 
run where it would be possible to con- 
tro] their ration. 

In administering epsom salts to the 
birds about one pound will be sufficient 
for 100 birds. Dissolve this in their 
drinking water. An individual dose to 
each affected bird consists of one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt in a little 
hot water which is poured down the 
throat. It is doubtful if the treatment 
is of any value, of course, where the 
individual has reached an advanced 
stage of poisoning. 

This is a common summer complaint 
especially if the birds have the free- 
dom of the farm. When the birds are 
able to range through tall weeds or 
undergrowth, under poultry houses or 
barns, in fact, any remote place where 
a dead carcass may lie unnoticed, it 
is very possible for poisoning to occur. 
It would be a good idea to investigate 
and see if such is the possibility. By 
confining the birds to a single yard 
they will be under more direct con- 
trol for the time being. 


Accept my thanks for your check 
for $3 which you sent me as second 
prize award in your recent contest. 
It was unexpected, but none ‘he less 
welcome for all that—{Mrs. Walter 
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HARDER SILOs} & 





Good Silage— 
can only be made in a good silo, Be 
sure—choose a Harder. Silage can’; 


stick to the smooth sides. Air can’ 
getin. Heat can’t get oy, 
Harder silage means More 
milk—more dollars. 











































Send for fi 
CEM N, HARDER Mra. con” 
= Box 13 Cobleskili, 4, \ 
iT : of : im tale 
POULTRY BREEDERS 

JUST-RITE 

N ALB(O)B | 
ww’ . = Baby Chiek 
Postage PAID. 959%liny 
Get ow, tow Angust arrival guaranteed, 
for February jayers. | FREE ~ a 
Hatch every week all year, 


40,Breeds of Chicks, 4 Breeds of Ducklings, Selectand 
Exhibition Grades. Catalogue Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, Obie 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched ‘by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Book your order now for 
Jan. and Feb. delivery. Barred ocks, Buf? Rocks 
Reds, Anconas, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. Safe delivery guar. 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, W. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets. Bar Rock. Brown Leghorn Ancona, 
— Leghorn, Minorca, Etc. Free Creu. 
ars. 


E. R. Hummer & Co. 








Frenchtown, WN, J. 








Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per im, 
$65 per 50. $28 per 20. April & May 
er 100. $52.50 per 50 

$22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrival 
PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layer. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 





PULLETS 
Several thousand vigorous March and April hatched 
birds from high laying parentage. White and Brows 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, B. P. ks, W. Wyandotte, 
B. Minorcas, Anconas. Prices reasonable 
Galen Farms Box Clyde, New York 


— 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA HEIFER CALF 


Sired by Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who is a grand. 
son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornel! cow with 
seven records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
best record being ’ in a day and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. This bull’s dam and sites 
dam average 105 lbs. milk in one day; 702.2 le 
milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 

Dam, Triumph Canary, No. 38196, she by Hom- 
stead Superb Triumph and Hamilton Paladin Canary. 
. BR. O. record at yrs. old 80.6 lbs. milk ine 
ay, 549.3 Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
hird dam, Paladin Canary at 4 yrs. old, 553.3 Ib 





milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 7 days. 

This calf is beautifully marked, better than half 
white, well grown, very straight with deep barrel 
Price $150 registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER uTica, WY. ' 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine lot of well grown, nicely 
and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 
Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Twe cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 





Phone 973. Cortland, N. ¥. 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will fresbes 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


greater portion of these cows, are fresh and clow 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows 
Cortland, W. Y. 








F. P. SAUNDERS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BULL 
Calves at farmers’ prices. Write your wants 
Shipments €.0.D. if you wish. The most oppor 
tune time to start with Holsteins which we haw 





ever known C. W. ELLIS, JR., ¥ 
Maple Lawn Farm Cortiand, WN. Y- 
———s 





"SWINE BREEDERS — 


———, 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


lal effering of 
by — © Boars 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box (0, Dundee, W.-Y. 


————<:/.: 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Registered Shropshires 


1 have some very fine breeding steck ef 
both sexes for sale, am especially strong in 
rams. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chili, N. Y- 











Would You Buy or Sell? 
"ARMERS’ 


Then become wit 
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Discussing Marketing and Production 
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Watching Fall Millk Flow 


Reports from various parts of New 
York state indicate that although pas- 
tures look especially vigorous and in 
good condition, nevertheless, there is 
a falling off in the flow of milk. Grass 
gets tough about this time of the year 
and isn't as appetizing as it was in 
May or June. Consequently the cows 
are going to stand around in the 
shade instead of putting away material 
for milk production. 

To keep the milk checks up to nor- 
mal the cows require additional at- 
tention at this time of the year, which 
means that the cows can stand a little 
grain ats milking time during these 
late summer months. A little silage 
also helps if the dairyman is fortunate 
enough to have it. However, there 
are other crops which will take the 
place of ensilage very nicely. Green 
oats and Canada field peas or green 
corn are extremely good when cut 
green and fed during milking time. 

Cows differ in their individuality 
and in their response to a grain ra- 
tion fed at this time. For instance 
some cows will naturally take a drop 
at this time and will not greatly in- 
crease their milk flow even though 
they have a grain ration. However, 
their consistent performance may be 
affected by this grain ration. By get- 
ting grain at this time they will be 
able to maintain a profitable milk 
flow for a longer period, thereby mak- 
ing the effect of the grain not apparent 
for several months. A good ration 
for cows on pasture consists of 200 
pounds corn meal, 150 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, 150 pounds ground oats 
and 150 pounds gluten feed. Some 
dairymen feel that if the cow does 
not respond to grain feeding she isn’t 
worth keeping. However, there are 
men who find that some of their best 
cows do not respond in a very en- 
thusiastic manner in the pail when 
fed grain. However, they hold up 
longer later on. 


Flies Help Reduce Flow 

Flies are bad at this time of the 
year and do much to reduce the flow 
of milk. A cow that is continually 
switching her tail and throwing her 
head from side to side to chase a 
swarm of flies has little time to think 
of making milk. Furthermore a cow 
that is standing peacefully will let 
down her milk a whole lot easier and 
will be a mighty sight easier to work 
around if she isn’t chasing flies. A 
peaceful frame of mind means a whole 
lot both to the cow and the milker. 
The man who is swatting flies and 
dodging the cow’s tail isn’t apt to 
take as much interest in how much 
milk the cow is giving as when every- 
thing is serene. For that reason good 
dairymen are spraying their cows 
night and morning with some one of 
the reliable sprays on the market that 
not only chase flies but destroy them. 
In fact a good many men figure that 
@ good fly spray is a good investment. 


Floor for Milk* House 


A subscriber asks what would be 
the most satisfaetory floor for use 
a spring house that is used also 
48a milk house. He says that he has 
Tlenty of flat broad stones available 
and wants to know if they can be used. 

The main considerations in both a 
Spring house and in a milk house are 
those of cleanliness and sanitation. 
We want to be sure that both our 
milk and water is clean and pure. 
It may be possible to use broad flat 
Stones for a floor in a house of this 
kind, but we are inclined to believe 
that it would not be the best, from 
the Standpoint of cleanliness;that is, 
there is another material that 13 su- 
Perior, and that is solid concrete, 
Which, when properly laid, does not 
have any cracks or joints to hold 
dirt, and which can be cleaned so 
readily, that there is no excuse for 
ever having it dirty. 

The floor in a house of this kind 
Should be made about 4 tnches thick 
ofa 1-214.4 mixtufe, well tamped so 
a8 to bring the thinner portion to 
the top where it can be well smoothed 
down. The cooling tank can be very 
fasily included in the construction. 
The tank may be made below the 


ould be a 








tank, 


ger of handling heavy cans.. 





Making Your Own Sterilizer 


One of the greatest difficulties dairy- 
men are experiencing in the use of 
milking machines is the method of 
various parts of the 
This is especially the case 
types of machines. 
Where a farmer has a large number 
of cows to milk, there is no question 
that the milker is a labor saver. How- 
ever, where milk is sold on the bac- 
teria count the factor of cleanliness is 
an important one. . However, a good 
sterilizing solution eliminates the dif- 
ficulty of high bacteria counts entire- 


sterilizing the 
milker. 
with the older 


ly if handled properly. 

A_ twelve-ounce 
bleaching powder, 50 pounds of com- 
mon salt, 


cheap and effective sterilizing solution. 
The bleaching powder is mixed with 
one gallon of water in a two-gallon 
covered crock, just enough water be- 
ing added at first to make a paste. The 
rest of the water is then added and 
the mixture is stirred thoroughly. 
After this, solution stands a _ short 
while the suspended matter settles, 
leaving a clear solution on top. This 
clear portion is the part to be used 
and is known as the stock solution. 

After preparing this stock solution, 
50 pounds of common salt are placed 
in a 20 gallon crock which has been 
filled with clear clean water, within 
six or eight inches of the top. One 
quart of the sterilized solution is then 
added. The mixture is now ready to 
receive the milker tubes and teat cups. 
These parts of the machine are kept 
in this solution between milkings. 
One pound of the stock splution is 
added once a week during the winter 
and twice a week during warm 
weather. Fresh water and salt are 
added when needed to maintain the 
original water level. 


Peculiar Action in Udder 


Would yo kindly suggest a remedy for the 
difficulty am having with my cow? One- 
quarter of her udder cakes and gets very 
hard. The peculiar thing of it is that it is 
all right in the morning but the same even- 
ing it will be caked. he following morning 
after that it will be soft again. The evenin 
of the second day the milk comes stringy an 
pinkish in color.—[W. M. Parr, Miami &., 0. 


There are several reasons that may 
be responsible for the condition you 
describe. Try an application of hot 
lard after the udder has been bathed 
with hot water. However, start bathing 
with warm water and gradually in- 
crease the heat so the sudden hot ap- 
Dlication does not have a serious ef- 
fect. It would be well to give the 
animal a cathartic of salt or oils. 





Spare the Pheasant—One pair of 
potato beetles may have 60,000,000 
descendants in one. season. The 
pheasant is a great enemy of the 
potato beetle, it will go out into the 
fields and consume a prodigious num- 
ber of them. 


Proper outlet for the overflow 
‘vater must, of course, be provided. 
sf heavy cans are to be set in the water 
for cooling, it is a very good plan to 
have a little hoist of some kind sus- 
pended above the tank, which will 
eliminate the inconvenience and dan- 


can of ordinary 


and clean water are the 
ingredients which go to make up a 






















































When you buy a spreader do you base your selection on 
quality and service or on purchase price ? 


Today, when so much emphasis is being placed on ex- 
ceptional values, there is danger of being misled by false 
impressions. The wise and truly thrifty buyer looks farther 
than the initial cost and judges by quality and potential 
service. The splendid record of service and durability of 
E-B Spreaders more than justifies their reputation for low 
cost over a long period of use. 

The E-B is the most substantially built spreader on the 
market today — those in use prove it. One of the first 
E-B No. 1 Spreaders ever built has hauled and spread on 
a large dairy farm, more than 3,500 loads under the most 
adverse conditions. It has received rough treatment, yet it 
is still giving the best of service. 

Conpens von spreader experience with that of the 
owner of an E-B. Then decide whether your next spreader 
will be bought on quality or on price. The E-B Spreader 
is in a class by itself. See it at your dealer’s. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co. 


Established 1852 ee Rockford, Hlinois 
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7 . 
Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicines 
Prescriptions—Sold by Druggists or Direct 
iption for every animal ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or 
poultry. A complete line for the protection of your live stock. 

Dr. DAVID ROBERTS’ ANTI-ABORTION TREATMENT has been suc- 
cessfully used for over thirty years—it is long past the experimental stage. Its effective- 
ness in preventing and overcoming Abortion in cows is being satisfactorily demonstrated 
in bundreds every year. Whether you own five head or five hundred, you can 


Stamp Abortion Out and Keep it Out 


Stdéb losing calves. nd for FREE copy of ‘‘THE CATTLE SPECIALIST.” Answers every 
uestion pertaining to ABORTION IN COWS. _ Tells how to treat your own herd at small expense, 
Write Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., inc. 197 Wisconsin St., Waukesha, Wis. 

































































Post Your Farm 


and Keep Trespassers Off 
== of FABRICS 
a We have 

SQ board trespass notices that comply in 


printed on linen lined 


all respects to the new law of New 


York State. We unreservably advise 






ae for 10, 

nae ae ens eae sepeani po . hips A. 
Eadie ie ue? ae ts Oe ee ee 
mt it 1s mss 28-0 zis Guaranteed ‘an will send one dozen y a 
S4x4 15.96 1.60 87x5 29.00 2.50 pCererere) scriber for 60 cents. Larger quantities 
—7-% ~~ at same rate. Address: 





wb R TAS 


how want. Shipped C. O. 
unwrapped for your inspection. 
CHARLES TIRE CORP., Derr, 599 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York 














2812 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANGUS HERD FOR SALE 


CONVERT CHEAP FEED INTO PRIME BEEF 


25 head of differentages, including the wonderful show and breeding 
bull “Buxom of Willerine,” undefeated as a senior calf. This 
two years old, weighs 1760 pounds and is ready to win this year. 
Also several other prospects for the shows this year. \ 
a herd that will produce the best be-‘ at the lowest cost investigate 
this opportunity. Inspection invited. Enquiries gladly answered. 


_GLIMMERGLEN FARMS Inc., 
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If you want 







COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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9 or Exchange. Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address —_ be ree 






ase word. 
order. 


we 2 
+] sccom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





hatching of same by our su 
lishers of thie paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We sitall continue to exercise the great- 
est cate in allowing potitry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





GOOD WHITE LEGHORN HENS—Laying condition 
$125.00 per 100. $65.00 per 50. $18 per dozen. 
. Wyan. & Leghorn pullets, me ones 
$85.00 per 50. $37.50 per 20. HL A. "DEB, 
Sellersville, Pa 


rg ee 


Leghorn, 





fOCKERELS— & ¢. W nine weeks old, 


$1.50 Bred from pure Barron certified males mated 
to certified hens MRS. CORA F. BAXTER, (Cher- 
ty Valiey, Route 3, New York 





PULLETS—Yearting Hens, White & Brown, Ruff- 





Leghorns, Reds, Wyandottes, Rocks, Minorcas, Buff 
Orpingtons. FOREST Pann, Rockaway, N 
PULLETS—Rose comb, Rhode Island reds. April 

and May hatched each MELVIN RAYNO, 


$1.25 
De Kalb Jet. N. Y¥ 





ANCONAS—Both combs. Beautiful yearling pul- 
8, 





lets, hens, reasonable. Write for prices. G. & 
Lake, New York 
CHICKS—Whitte Leghorns $8.00 100. Reds, Barred 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, 


Rocks, Anconas $12.00. 
Seward, N. ¥ 


FOR a ALD — Beatetened Ageehives Pn ws 
and G Gift eeding. aly ‘ S 
cows $100 up. Accredited pera “0910. JOHN M. 


LEWIS, Alfred #tation, N. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEILN bull calf for sale, drop- 
ped April ard. Price $50. E. E. BIDOUT, Ophir 
arm, Purchase, N. 





ONE REG. AYRSHIRE yearling bull, three young 








Heifer calves. Qne bull calf. A. B. SWAN, Jasper, 
me Bs 
PATENTS 
i 
PATENTS SECTRED Prompt service. Avoid 


dangerous delay. Send for our ‘Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to obtain a Patent 
Send sketch or model for examination Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest’ References. Write 
TODAY. J. L. JACKSON & CO., Bldg., 
Washington, D. 
PROTECT your rights- -Write for “‘Record of In- 
vention’”’ and booklet about Patents. Prompt per- 
Advice without charge. J. REANEY 
612-C Columbian Building, Washington, 


Ouray 








HIDES AND FURS 


461 Feurth Ave., New York Olty he 






OUR HELP BUREAU 








MADE HEDP WANTED 





WANTED, FARMERS. Men-boys, over 17. 
come Railway Mail Clerks. Comme: $132 month 
queeet. , the Souatey. Common education suf- 


ficien positions free Write immediately. 
FaaNKLiN “usbrirv TE, » 9 H 34, Rochester, N. 





COUNTY SALESMAN WANTED by leading farm 
—, 9 as. commission and expense allowance. Op- 
portunt: man with auto. Address AMERICAN 
namice TLICRIST. Fourth Ave., New York 





Bors. MEN. Become Automobile experts. $45 
Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN IN- 
Stire TE, Dept. H 440, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HEDP WANTED 


WOMEN-GIRLS WANTED, Become Dress Design- 

$35 week. Sewing experience unneces- 
while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITI ITE, Dept. 
H, 542, Rochester, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coats and robes Cow and Steer hides into 
Harness and Sole Leather. Catalog on fequest. We 

air and remodel worn furs; estimates rarntenes 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





PULLETS WANTED—any quantity. _ Price must be 











right. STUART, Granite Springs, N. 
TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY TOBACCO—5 year old leaf. Don't 
send a penny. pay for tobacco and pence when 
received. Extra fine, chewing 10 Pe 00; cmon ing 
10 ibs. $250; medium smokirf: Tbs. $1.25. 
FARMERS’ UNION. Hawesville, Ky. 

MATU be 4 TOBACCO: Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.75 $4 4.00 Smoking, %, — aot 

15 a arn Send no mone: 
ceived. FARMERS’ TOBACC o ” dudociaTION. 


Paducah, Kentucky 


NAT LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 pounds 
8 _ nds $3.00 Smoking 5 unds $1.25; 
1) pe "3 00. Se no money ay when re- 
TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. 

an up sale to Se 


CCO—Cle. bomber ye Mild 
smoking mixed, 10 Ibs. $1.00. ri 


cou tr ad i Best chewi 6 Ibs. $150. Pi 
7. D 8 chewin ‘ay 
FARMERS: EXCHANOE, Hawesville, Ky. 














E CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rocheste 
CIGARS 
CIGARS—Special off. “‘La Azora’’ made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $i hor of 50. Havana 


filler throughout. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


a , 

INCREASE YOUR EGG SUPPLY 200¢ and 
300 Make your Hens lay every day of the year! ! 
Dethi Laymoreeg¢ Tonic Tablets will do this, with 
proper feeding. This we positively Guarantee. Delhi 
Laymoregg Tonic is a_ highly 
Product, and is scientifically 
of greatest merit, 


Will suit or your money refunded. 
9 Chu St., New York City. 








A Poultry 
prepared by chemists 
in demand. Special 
. 7 cents for a 


Laboratories, Rochester, N. 
PGG-CASES, Fillers, Flats, Cushions, 
Pou Quality guaranteed. 
STAN 


Crates: Prices reduced. 
ARD EGG CA as COMPANY, No. 50 A. West 
114th street, New York 


and greatly 


box. The Delhi 





Cartoons, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 








cents B household 





iCCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking. 10 PATCHWORK=-Send fifteen 
1 2. ich mellow hand selected chewing package, bright new M ecdtanes and percales. Your 
8 ‘ receipt for preparing. WALDROP worth every time. PATCHWORK coM- 
. Murray, Ky. PANY, Meriden, Conn. 
entucky’s Pride. Extra fine 7 
Se $3.00 Smoking 10. 1b. $2.00; 208s 00 MISCEDDANEOUS 
’ CLUB, Mayfield, Ky. — 





Chewing =e Smoking Tobacco—5 Ibs., 
*. 1, Ths... oOo Ibs., $1 50 FARMERS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














a WBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
-grown and runner plants that will = 
freit next ome Raspberry, blac! 7. 
berty, loganbe gooseberry, currant, grape tants, 
rubs for ‘aul Planting. Catalog free. HARE 
dD. ES, Good Y 
ANTS. Aster, snapdragon, salvia, 
> gt co = and other annuals; del- 
. hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canterbury 
get-me*not, poppy, wallflower, sweet William 
fae perennials _ Setalogue HARRY 
RES Good Ground, N. Y. 
CELERY PLANTS—Re-rooted All 


varieties. 
Sor'sis quantity =o per 1000; 500 $2.00; 300 $1.50: 
ian’ At sf $1.00. Cabbage, all varieties, $2.06 

1.90, 300 $1.00. Count and safe 

ivery m. No business done on Sunday. 

. W. ROCHELLE & 





WILL BUY OLD ISSUES of American Agricul- 
turist for the following dates: 1842- emt If you have 
bound volumes of these dates, communicate at once _ 
The Editor, American Agriculturist, 461 F 
New York City. 





CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse = and shocks equal 
Corn ~~ Low - in 1 Restitn -, is Only = em 
fodder tying attachmen “ os nial 4 au oO 
FREE showing picture of PROCESS 
HARVESTER "bo" Salina, 


Accguns NOTES, CLAIMS—Collected 
in world. No charges unless collected. 
Col CTION AGENCY, Somerset, Ky 


yy 7 size best quality stock 
bys class Coo! coopers ask for prices. SAMUEL 





any- 
MAY'S 











sid = Plains, 
TES of 100 paid, 
“9, hi COKE co CO., 56 Gotanbia Ss 
Salem, Ohio. 
lea 


ain A 3 SANDERS, Fort donneon, WN. 








SONS, Chester, New Jersey 
WRERRY PLANTS Pot- crown 
tee 4.00 per 100. GEO. AT 


en a ls ae 


oward, Suc 
EN, Putney, 





Catalog 


BARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Poters- 
borough, Ontario. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1000 SECURES 199 ACRES with 10 cows, horses, 
15 acre oats, acte corn, acre hay, 2 acre 
harley, 2 acres potatoes and beans, vegetables, 100 
hens, hogs, full implements if taken soon; 
neighborhood, schools, c' ts; 
machine-worked fields, 
sugar maples, 100 apple trees; 
ning spring water, good 60ft. cement basement barn, 
1 poultry houses; insurance $4000. Owner’s es 
$1000 down. Deta 
Big Bargain Catalog FREE. sTROUT 
AGENCY, 150 B Nassau St, New York 








$1500 SECURES FARM with 8 cows, 3 horses, 6 
acres oats, half acre potatoes, 3 acres corn, 2 acrés 
barley, 40 acres hay, . —— furniture, full 
implements; 109 acres handy big city, college; 
actés machine-worked tillage, 15-cow pasture, wood- 


lot; 400 sugar maples, about 40 fruit trees; good 2- 
family house, spring water, splendid view; 75-ft. 
basement barn, stable, poultry —— Age forces 


sale $5500 Sanes ail. eded. Just bring 
your suite J. Hadin me STROU T FARM 
AGENC : A T466 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 





~ 936 ACRE FARM with 20 dairy cattle, 8 acres 
potatoes, 8 acre oats, 4 acte corn, 5 acre buckwheat, 
2 acre miHet, 60 acre hay, 3 horses, 3 hogs, hens 
machinery, vehicles, tools; on new state road, near 
village market, stores, creamery, handy shipping cen- 
ter; 200 acres loamy tillage, 30 cow pasture, woodlot, 
fruit, sugar maples; good 9-room use, running 
spring water, 2 barns, other buildings. Owner called 
away $5500 takes all, part cash. Catalog Free. 
i & Dunn, Strout Farm Agency, Worcester, 





FINE OLD VIRGINIA PLANTATION, 2107 acres 
between Richmond and Washington. 800 acres culti- 
vated. Level river bottom, never ‘ 
suffers from drought. Good residence, 
tenant houses. Annual farm income, $15,000. 17 
million feet original oak and pine timber, large 50 
to 70 feet clear lengths, standing on high, level 
ground. Eight miles level road to station. $60 
acre, one-third cash. ETTE MANN, 1815 
West Grace St., Richmond, Virginia. 


GOOD FARM LANDS! 20, 40, 80 acre tracts near 

hustling city in lower Michigan. Only $10 to $50; 

balance on long time. Investigate this opportunity to 

of your own. Write soiee for 

FREE booklet giving full information. SWIGART 

ee CO., V-1246 First National Bank Building, 
cago. 


FOR SALE—Dairy Farm near Borden Milk Station, 

Chatham. One of the best located farms in New 

York state. 87 acres of land in a high state of 

queen. Eight room house large barns, silo, etc. 

a her information inquire of owner. P 
ERSEN, Chatham, New York. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS; Equipped, money- 














making farms of every description. "7 catalogue 
PERRY FARM AGENCY, Canajoharie, Y. 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 





® Gos’s 
Snophers a &0 for stock alone. Pure 


fi, eguerd pricy for short time. GEO BOORMAN. 
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¢ all summer driving cows. 





BEAGLE, Fox and Coon Rounds, ah ages. Bro 
on trail. Write your wants. I. BR TANGER, 
ork Springs, Pa 


FEDIOREED Berkshire pigs 3 months old, $10.00, 
= wy E. L. BRITON FARM, 























L Bu 
PEDIGREED collie pups, Nebies, White. E. L. 
ae, R. 1, Hudson, N. Y 
COLLIP PUPs, Champion Line. PAINE’S KEN- 
NELS, South Royeiten. \ 
PURE BRED collie e pupplés. JOHN D. SMITH, 
Walton, New York. 
SWINE 
MIDSUMMER SALE— Cold Spring Farm 


offers 
ing Auguet, § to 9 weeks old pig $6.00 each C. 
. D. on approval. Bred from Big Types, easy feed- 
@ts, fast growers, very prolific. Chester & Yorkshire 
s. Berkshire @ Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
ARM, Box 74 Dedham, Mas 


BERKSHIRES a by Rivaleer Queen's Boy. 
from oe ice boars, sows bred and 
rr gilts an ie. Ch S. ELDREDGE, Marion, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
ish lees reasdnable. Satisfaction fnarantecd. 
IRTON’S HOG FARM, Russellville, Kentucky. 


Ps oa Sale Saetie boar. 
te 
Boars Savio RK 








Size, quality end 





bred ti soogenee. 
gilts and youn 
NOX, iat oa . 








fané, Pa 
BEES 
ITALIAN GOREND-Ditanted % RF 6, 35.50; 
10. Tested, $1.50 on "RENCE AN- 







, Bast Greenwich, R. I 
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New Farm Bulletins 


The Portland Cement Association is- 
sues a number of useful bulletins un- 
der the genera! title of “Concrete On 
The Farm, "and also furnishes a neat 
and attractive blank file to hold these 
and subsequent pamphlets. Among 
the subjects so far treated are: Con- 
erete Around the Home; Concrete on 
the Dairy Farm; Concrete on the 
Hog Farm and Concrete Fence Posts. 

Another recent publication of the 
Portland Cement Association: “Con- 
crete Builder,” is of equal value, al- 
though it does not apply to the farm 
alone. “Concrete Builder” maintains 
that the use of concrete means econ- 
omy in dairy farm construction, and 
that concrete stave tanks maintain a 
uniform water supply. It also sup- 
plies the plan for a cosy concrete 
bungalo. 

Co-operative marketing has once 
more been strongly endorsed, this time 
in a bulletin of concrete value pub- 
lished recently by the éxtension di- 
vision of the Kentucky College of 
Agriculture. ‘Co-operative market- 
ing” is its title, and the author, O. B. 
Jesness, is chief of the section of mar- 
kets of the college. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has also published a bul- 
letin on “Crop Insurance: Risks, 
Losses, Ana Principles Of Protection” 
by V. N. Valgren, Associate Agricul- 
tural He believes ee a 


te. 


though the ultimate crop insurance 
contract is still to be devised, it will 
probably only cover such crop damage 
as results in serious financial loss, and 
that insurance. will cover only such 
hazards as are beyond the farmer’s 
control. 


Affairs at the Capital 
(Continued from page 123) 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
favoring the acceptance of the Ford 
proposal for Muscle Shoals, was pre- 
sented to the Senate late last week. 
It is an elaborate discussion of the 
whole question, setting up in parallel 
columns the comparison between 
government operation, as proposed in 
the Norris report, and Ford operation. 





John M. Guilly, of Checo, Cal., has 
been named by President Harding to 
fill one vacancy on the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. Mr. Guilly is not known 
to any of the farm organization repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 





Close students here of the filled 
milk laws, state positively that there 
is no possibility of an appeal to the 
recently decided Wisconsin case to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The action in 
Wisconsin was brought to test the con- 
stitutionality under the Wisconsin state 
constitution. The Hebe vs. Shaw gase, 
it is held, decides the question of the 
constitutionality under the Federal 
Constitution. 
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Better Investigate First 


I receiv e Ss 
Glen ‘Ellen Products ‘compas aa’ wa te 
to know a little more about them before I me 
vest. Do you think this is a first class radi 
set they are giving or is it a poor, cheap, trashe 
outfit? Has this-company a good reputation 
for honest and fair dealing? Da you think 
their products are as good as they claim? Are 
the products sold at high prices according ty 
this circular or do you think they are good 
uniform prices? I am thinking of selling their 
products and getting a tadio set which I y ould 
tke véry much but thought I would get your 
idea of the firm first. My father takes the 
A. A. and we like it very much. —I(Mervin F, 
Higgins, Columbia county, N. Y. 

We have no information concern. 
ing the products of the Glen Ellyn 
Products company of Glen Ellyn, Ii. 
The proposition sounds very similar 
to many others featuring the award- 
ing of premiums and rewards to con- 
duct their business. They offer a 
radio set as a reward since the radio 
set is of such popular interest at the 
present time. Would it not be a good 
idea to request a sample assortment 
of the products of this company? You 
could then judge whether or not they 
would appeal to your prospective pur- 
chasers. If you are convinced that 
the products are worth the price asked, 
then there is no reason why you 
should not take up their agency. Have 
it clearly understood who is to pay the 
transportation charges. 

As far as the radio set is concerned 
there is nothing in the circular to in- 
dicate its make. Furthermore it is 
impossible to judge whether it is a 
good or bad outfit never having seen 
the set and thereby making it impos- 
sible for our radio advertiser to give 
it an examination. Perhaps this com. 
pany would be willing to refer you to 
some radio supply house that handles 
an identical outfit. 

It is quite impossible also to com- 
ment upon the value of the Glen Ellyn 
products themselves since it would be 
necessary to see them and try them 
out to judge their value. However, I 
might say that while they ask 20 cents 
for a large package of condensed soap 
flakes it is common knowledge that 
Nousewives are able to buy a fair pack- 
_age of condensed soap powder for six 
to ten cents the local groceries. Of 
course their package may be four 
times as large for all we know. In 
view of the fact that so little is known 
of the Glen Ellyn company and you 
wish to make a regular business of 
this it would be well for you to tié 
up with some standard and well known 
house such as Larkin & Bros., or thé 
California Products company, both of 
whom do a national business and have 
a national reputation. With the 
money you would make in this way 
you would be in a position to buy out- 
right the radio set that best meets 
your needs. According to the circular 
of the Glen Ellyn company you would 
be compelled to accept whatever they 
give you in the way of a radio outfit 
which may or may not be just what 
you would wish. 


Consignee Unjustly Accused 


eggs to George 
eee do se ee cect, New’ York cit 
I have received no returns from these ess: 
although we have written this party sever 
times. Males claims he has received 2° 
shipment on that date. Will you kindly i= 
vestigate and a us a. our claim?— 
enry Wassink, Chautauqua, N 
Investigation disclosed the fact 
that Males did not receive the ess. 
The claim was then referred to the 
American Railway Express company 
directing correspondence to the Al 
leghany Valley Division. An examt- 
nation of the files of the company 
showed that this shipment had beet 
lost in transit. Within a few weeks 
the following letter from Mr. Was 
sink. was received: “I wish to 4¢- 
knowledge that I received check t0- 
day for $21 for the éggs shipped t? 
George Males and which were lost . 
transit by the express company. 
sincerely thank you for taking thé 
matter up and for the prompt an 
splendid service.” 4 
So many shippers of eggs have ha 
experience with unscrupulous ess 
dealers that all dealers are cl - 
as.a group of “sharp practice ; 
which is not true. When a shipmet! 
is made it is well to write the cone 
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Sherlock Holmes is asked by Dr. Mortimer 
to solve the mystery surrounding the death 
of Sir Charles Baskerville, in whose family 
runs the legend of a spectral, murderous 
found. When the heir, Sir Henry, arrives 
from America, he is trailed by a bearded spy 
and a boot -of his is stolen at the hotel. Dr. 
Watson, who tells the story, goes back with 
him to Baskerville Hall. 

As they arrive in the desolate moor country, 
ards posted to apprehend an es- 


t see Bus 
-, convict. Mr. Stapleton, a butterfly-hun- 


ting neighbor, points out the dangerous Grim- 
pen quaginire and his beautiful sister secretly 
warns them of danger. 


Chapter VIII. 
First Report of Dr. Watson 


ROM this point onwards I will fol- 

low the course of events by trans- 
cribing my own letters to Sherlock 
Holmes. They are exactly as writ- 
ten, and show my feeling and suspi- 
cions of the moment more accurately 
than my memory, clear as it is upon 
these tragic events, can possibly do. 


Baskerville Hall, October 13th. 


My Dear Holmes,—My previous let- 

ters and telegrams have kept you 
pretty well up-to-date as to all that 
has occurred in this most God-for- 
saken corner of the world. The 
longer one stays here the more does 
the spirit of the moor sink into one’s 
soul, its vastness, and also its grim 
charm. Here you leave traces of 
modern England behind you, but on 
the other hand you are conscious 
everywhere of the homes and the 
work of prehistoric people. As you 
look at their grey stone huts against 
the scarred hill-sides you leave your 
own age behind you, and if you were 
to see a skin-clad, hairy man crawl 
out from the low door, fitting a flint- 
tipped arrow on to the string of his 
bow, you would feel that his presence 
there was more ~atural than your 
own. 
All this, however, is foreign to the 
mission on which you sent me, and 
will probably be very uninteresting to 
your severely practical mind. Let 
me, therefore, return to the facts con- 
cerning Sir Henry Baskerville. 


I you have not had any report with- 
in the last few days it is because 
up to today here was nothing of im- 
portance to relate. Then a very sur- 
Prising circumstance occurred, which 
I shall tell you in due course. But, 
fitst of all, I must keep you in touch 
with some of the other factors in the 
situation. 

One of these, concerning which I 
have said little, is the escaped con- 
vict upon the moor. There is strong 
Teason now to believe that he has got 
tight away, which is a considerable 
Telief to the lonely householders of 
this district. A fortnight has passed 
since his flight, during which he has 
hot been seen and nothing has been 
heard of him. It is surely inconceiv- 
able that he could have held out upon 
the moor during all that time. Of 
Course, so far as concealment goes, any 
one of these stone huts would give 
him a hiding-place. But there is 
nothing to eat unless he were to catch 
and slaughter one of the moor sheep. 
We think, therefore, that he has gone, 
and the outlying farmers sleep the 
better in consequence. 

We four able-bodied men could take 
800d care of ourselves, but I confess 
that I have had uneasy moments when 

have thought of the Stapletons. 

y live miles from any help. 
® are one maid, an old man- 
Stvant, the sister, and the brother, 
= latter not a very strong man. 

“eg would be helpless in the hands 
ta desperate fellow like this Notting 

ll criminal, if he could once effect 
a entrance. Both Sir Henry and 
tog concerned at their situation, 

t was suggested that Perkins the 
Soom should go over to Sleep there, 
Stapleton would not hear of it. 

© fact is that our friend the 
net begins to display a consider- 
interest ey our fair neighbour 
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singular contrast to her cool and un- 
emotional brother. Yet he also gives 
the idea of hidden fires. He has cer- 
tainly a very marked influence over 
her, for I have seen her continually 
glance at him as she talked as if seek- 
ing approbation for what she said. 
T trust that he is kind to her. There 
is a dry glitter in his eyes, and a firm 
set of his thin lips, which goes with 
a positive and possibly a harsh nature. 
You would find him an interesting 
study. 

He came over to call upon Basker- 
ville on that first day, and the very 
next morning he took us both to show 
us the spot where the legend of the 
wicked Hugo is supposed to have had 
its origin. It wag an excursion of 
some miles across the moor. We 
found a short valley between rugged 
tors which led to an open, grassy 
space. In the middle of it rose two 
great stones, worn and sharpened at 
the upper end, until they looked like 
the huge corroding fangs of some 
monstrous beast. Sir Henry was much 
interested, and asked Stapleton more 
than once whether he really believed 
in the possibility of the supernatural 
in the affairs of men. He spoke 
lightly, but was evidently very much 
in earnest. Stapleton was guarded 
in his replies, but it was easy to see 
that he said less than he might, and 
that he would not express his whole 
opinior. out of consideration for the 
feelings of the baronet. 

On our way back we stayed for 
lunch at Merripit House, and it was 
there that Sir Henry made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Stapleton. From 
the first moment that he saw her he 
appeared to be strongly attracted by 
her, and I am much mistaken if the 
feeling was not mutual. Since then 
hardly a day has passed that we 
have not seen something of the brother 
and sister. They dine’ here tonight. 
One would imagine that such a match 
would be very welcome to Stapleton, 
and yet I have more than once caught 
a look of the strongest disapprobation 
in his face when Sir Henry has been 
paying some attention to his sister. 
I -am certain that he does not wish 
their intimacy to ripen into love, and 
I have several times observed that he 
has taken pains to prevent them from 
being téte-4-téte. By the way, your 
instructions to me never to allow Sir 
Henry to go out alone will become 
very much more onerous if a love 
affair were to be added to our other 
difficulties. 


‘HE other day—Thursday, to be 
more exact--Dr. Mortimer lunched 
with us. He has been excavating a 
barrow at Long Down, and he has got 
a prehistoric skull which fills him with 
great joy. The Stapletons came in 
afterwards, and the good doctor took 
us all to the Yew Alley, at Sir Henry's 
request, to show us exactly how every- 
thing occurred upon that fatal night. 
It is a loug, dismal walk, between 
two high walls of clipped hedge, with 
a narrow band of grass upon either 
side. At the far end is an old tumble- 
down summer-house. Half-way down 
is the moor-gate, where the old 
gentleman left his cigar-ash. It is a 
white wooden gate with a latch. Be- 
yond it lies the wide moor. I re- 
membered your theory of the affair 
and tried to picture all that had oc~- 
curred. As the old man stood there 
he saw something coming across the 
moor, something which terrified him 
so that he lost his wits, and ran and 
ran until he died of sheer horror and 
exhaustion. There was the long, 
gloomy tunnel down which he fled. 
And from what? A sheep-dog of the 
moor Or a spectral hound, black, 
silent, and monstrous? Was there a 
human agency in the matter? Did 
the pale, watchful Barrymore know 
more than he cared to say? It was 
all dim and vague, but always there 
is the dark shadow of crime behind it. 
Qne other neighbour I have met 
since I wrote last. This is Mr. 
Frankland, of Lafter Hall, who lives 
some four miles to the south of us. 
He is an elderly man, red faced, white 
haired, and choleric. His passion is 
for the British law, and he has spent 
fortune in litigation. He 


will shut up a right of way and defy 
the parish to make him open it. <At 
others he will with his own hands 
tear down some other man’s gate and 
declare that a path has existed there 
from time immemorial. He jis said 
to have about seven lawsuits upon his 
hands at present, which will prob- 
ably swallow up the remainder ‘of his 
fortune and so draw his sting and 
leave him harmless for the future. 
Apart from the law he seems a kindly, 
good-natured person, and I only men- 
tion him because you were particular 
that I should send some description 
of the people who surround us. He 
is curiously employed at present, for, 
being an amateur astronomer, he has 
an excellent telescope, with which he 
lies upon the roof of his own house 
and sweeps the moor all day in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of the 
escaped convict. He helps to keep 
our lives from being monotonous and 
gives us a little comic relief where it 
is badly needed. 

And now, having brought you up 
to date in the escaped convict, the 
Stapletons, Dr. Mortimer, and Frank- 
land, of Lafter Hall, let me end on 
that which is most important and teM 
you more about the Barrymores, and 
especially about the surprising de- 
velopment of last night. 


IRST of all about the test telegram, 

which you sent from London in or- 
der to make sure that Barrymore was 
really here. I have already explained 
that the testimony of the postmaster 
shows that the test was worthless and 
that we have no proof one way or 
the other. I told Sir Henry how the 
matter stood, and he at once, in his 
downright fashion had Barrymore up 
and asked him whether he had re- 
ceived the telegram himself. Barry- 
more said that he had. 

“Did the boy deliver it into your 
own hands?” asked Sir Henry. 

Barrymore looked surprised, 
considered for a little time. 

“No,”’ said he, “I was in the box- 
room at the time, and my wife brought 
it up to me.” 

“Did you answer it yourself?” 

“No; I told my wife what to an- 
swer and she went down to write it.” 

In the evening he recurred to the 
subject of his own accord. 

“I could not quite understand the 
object of your questions this morn- 
ing, Sir Henry,” said he. “I trust 
that they do not mean that I have 
done anything to forfeit your con- 
fidence ?” 

Sir Henry had to assure him that 
it was not so and patify him by giving 
him. a considerable part of his old 
wardrobe, the London outfit having 
now all arrived. 

Mrs. Barrymore is of interest to me. 
She is a heavy stolid person, very 
limited, intensely respectable, and in- 
clined to be puritanical. You could 
hardly conceive a less emotional sub- 
ject. Yet I have told you how, on 
the first night here, I heard her sob- 
bing bitterly, and since then I have 
more than once observed traces of 
tears upon her face. Some deep sor- 
row gnaws ever at her heart. Some- 
times I wonder if she has a guilty 
memory which haunts her, and some- 
times I suspect Barrymore of being 
a domestic tyrant. I have always felt 
that there was something singular 
and questionable in this man’s char- 
acter, but the adventure of last night 
brings all my suspicions to a head. 

And yet it may seem a small matter 
fin itself. You are aware that I am 
not a very sound sleeper, and since 
I have been on guard in this house 
my slumbers have been lighter than 
ever. Last night, about two in the 
morning, I was aroused by a stealthy 
step passing my room. I rose, opened 
my door, and )j;eéeped out. A long 
black shadow was trailing down the 
corridor. It was thrown by a man 
who walked softly down the passage 
with a candle held in his hand. Ho 
was in shirt and trousers, with no 
covering to his feet. I could merely 
see the outline, but his height told 
me that it was Barrymore. He 
walked very slowly and circumspectly 
and there was something indescrib- 
ably guilty and furtive in his wholté 
appearance. 

I have told you that the corridor 
is brokea by the balcony which ruhs 
round the hall, but that it is resumed 
upon the farther side. I waited until 
he had passed out of sight and then 
I followed him. When I came round 
the baicony he had reached the end 
of the farther corridor, and I could 
see from the glimmer of light through 
an open door that he had entered 
one of the rodms. Now, al] these 
rooms are unfurnished and unoccu- 
pied, so that. this expedition became. 
more mysterious than ever. The light. 
shone steadily as if he were standing 


and 


‘motiohiess. I crept down the pas- 
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sage as noiselessly as I could and 
peeped round the corner of the door. 

Barrymore was crouching at the 
window with the candle held against 
the glass. His profile was half turned 
towards me, and his face seemed #e 
be rigid with ‘expectation as he stared 
out into the blackness of the moor, 
For some minutes he stood watching 
intently. Then he gave a deep groan 
and with an impatient gesture He 
put out‘the light. Instantly I made 
my way back to my room, and very 
shortly came the stealthy steps pass- 
ing once more upon their return joum~ 
ney. Long afterwards when I had 
fallen into a light sleep I heard a key 
turn somewhere in a lock, but I 
could not tell whence the sound came. 
What it all means I cannot guess, but 
there is some secret business going on 
in this house of gloom which sooner 
or later we shall get to the bottom of, 
I do not trouble you with my theories, 
for you asked me to furnish you only 
with facts. I have had a‘long talk 
with Sir Henry this morning, and we 
have made a plan of campaign 
founded upon my observations of last 
night. I will not speak about it just 
now, but it should make my next re- 
port interesting reading. 


Chapter IX 


The Light Upon the Moor 


Baskerville Hall, Oct. 15th. 

Y DEAR HOLMES,—If I was com- 

pelled to leave you without much 
news during the early days of my 
mission, I am now making up for lost 
time. Events are now crowding thick 
and fast upon us. In my last report 
I ended with Barrymore at the win- 
dow. Since then, things have taken a 
turn which I could not have antici- 
pated. , 

On the morning following my ad- 
venture I went down the corridor and 
examined the room in which Barry- 
more had been on the night before. 
The western window through which 
he had stared so intently has, I no- 
ticed, one peculiarity above all other 
windows in the house—it commands 
the nearest outlook on to the moor. 
There is an opening between two trees 
which enables gne to look right down 
upon it, while from al] the other win- 
dows only a distant glimpse can be ob- 
tained. It follows, therefore, that 
Barrymore must have been looking out 
for something or somebody upor the 
moor. The night was very dark, so 
that I can hardly imagine how he 
could have hoped to see anyone. 

“It struck me that it was possible 
that some love intrigue was on foot. 
That would have accounted for his 
stealthy movements and also.for the 
uneasiness of his wife. The man ié @ 
striking-looking fellow, very well 
equipped to steal the heart of a coun- 
try girl, so that this theory seemed to 
have something to support it. That 
opening of the door which I had heard 
after I had returned to my room might 
mean that he had gone out to keep 
some clandestine appointment. So I 
reasoned with myself in the morning, 
but the result showed my suspicions 
were unfounded. 

But whatever the true explanation 
of Barrymore’s movements might be, 
I felt that the responsibility of keep- 
ing them to myself was more than I 
could bear. I had an interview with 
the baronet in his study after break- 
fast, and I told him all that I had seen. 
He was less surprised than I had ex- 
pected. 

“I knew that Barrymore walked 
about nights, and I had a mind to 
speak to him about it,” said he. “Two 
er three times I have heard his steps 
in the passage, coming and going, just 
about the hour you name.” 

“Perhaps then he pays a visit every 
night to that particular window,” I 
suggested. 

“Perhaps he does. If so, we should 
be able to shadow him, and see what 
ft is that he is after. I wonder what 
your friend Holmes would do, if he 
were here.” 

“I believe that he would do exactly 
what you now suggest,” said I. “He 
would follow Barrymore and see what 
he dif, 

"Theh we shall do it together.” 

“But sutely he would hear us.” 

‘The man is rather deaf, and in any 
ease we must take our chance of that. 
We'll sit up in my room te-night, and 
wait until he passes.” Sir Henry rub- 
bed his hunds with pleasure, and it 
Was evident tnat he hailed the ad- 
venture as a relief to his somewhat 
quiet life upon the moor, ; 

The baronet has been in comrauni- 
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to spare no pains or expense to re- 
store the grandeur of his family. 
When the house is renovated and re- 
furnished, all that he will need will 
be a wife to make it complete. Be- 
tween ourselves there are pretty clear 
signs that this will not be wanting if 
the lady is willing, for I have seldom 
seen a man more infatuated with a 
woman than he is with our beautiful 


neighbor, Miss Stapleton. And yet 
the course of true love does not run 
quite as smoothly as one would under 


the circumstances expect. Today, for 
example, its surface was broken by a 
very unexpected ripple, which has 
caused our friend considerable per- 
plexity and annoyance. 

After the conversation which I have 


quoted about Barrymore Sir Henry 
put on his hat and prepared to go out. 
As a matter of course I did the same. 

“What, are you coming, Watson?” 
he asked, looking at me in a curious 
way. 

“That depends on whether you are 
going on the moor,” said I. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Well, you know what my instruc- 
tions are. I am sorry to intrude, but 
you heard how earnestly Holmes in- 
sisted that I should not leave you, and 
especially that you should not go alone 
upon the moor.” 

Sir Henry put his hand upon my 
shoulder, with a pleasant smile. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, ‘Holmes, 
with all his wisdom, did not foresee 
some things which have happened 
since I have been on the moor. You 


I am sure that you 
in the world who 
I must 


understand me? 
are the last mun 
would wish to be a spoil-sport. 
go out alone.” 

It put me in a most awkward posi- 
tion. I was at a loss what to say or 
what to do, and before I had made up 
my mind he picked up his cane and 
Was gone. 

But when I came to think the mat- 
ter over my conscience reproached me 
bitterly for having on any pretext al- 
lowed him to go out of my sight. I 
imagined my feelings if I had to re- 
turn to you and to confess that some 
misfortune had occurred through my 
disregard for your instructions. It 
might not even now be too late to 
overtake him, so I set off at once in the 
direction of Merripit House. 

I hurried along the road at top 
speed without seeing Sir Henry, until 
I came to the point where the moor 
path brariches off. There, fearing that 
perhaps I had come in the wrong di- 
rection, I mounted a hill from which I 
could command a view—the same hill 
which is cut into the dark quarry. 
Thence I saw him at once. He was on 
the moor path, about a quarter of a 
mile off, and a lady was by his side 
who could only be Miss Stapleton. It 
was clear that there was already an 
understanding between them and that 
they had met by appointment. They 
were walking slowly along in deep 
conversation and I saw her making 
quick little movements of her hands 
as if she were very earnest in what she 
was saying, while he listened intently, 
and once or twice shook his head in 
strong dissent. 

I stood among the rocks watching 
them, very much puzzled as to what 
I should do next. To follow them and 
break into their intimate conversation 
seemed to be an outrage, and yet my 
clear duty was never for an instant to 
let him out of my sight. To act the 
spy upon a friend was a hateful task. 
Still, I could see no better course than 
to observe him from the hill, and to 
clear my conscience by confessing to 
him afterwards what I had done. It 
is true that if any sudden danger had 
threatened him I was too far away to 
be of use, and yet I am sure that you 
will agree with me that the position 
was very difficult, and that there was 
nothing more which I could do. 

Sir Henry and the lady had halted 
on the path and were deeply absorbed 
in conversation, when I was suddenly 
aware that I was not the only witness 
of their interview. <A wisp of green 
floating in the air caught my eye, and 
another glance showed me that it was 
moving among the broken ground. It 
was Stapleton with his butterfly-net. 
He was very much closer to the pair 
than I was, and he appeared to be 
moving in their direction. At this in- 
stant Sir Henry suddenly drew Miss 
Stapleton to his side. His arm was 
round her, but it seemed to me that 
she was straining away from him 
with her face averted. He stooped 
his head to hers, and she raised one 
hand as if in protest. Next moment I 
gaw them spring apart and turn hur- 
riedly round. 

Stapleton was the cause of the inter- 
ruption. He was running wildly to- 
wards them, his absurd’ net dangling 
behind him. He gesticulated and al- 
most danced with excitement in front 
of the TYovers. It seemed to me that 
Stapleton was abusing Sir Henry, who 
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offered explanations, which became 
more angry as the other refused to 
accept them. The lady stood by in 
haughty silence. Finally Stapleton 
turned upon his heel and beckoned in 
a peremptory way to his sister, who, 
after an irresolute glance at Sir Henry, 
walked off by the side of her brother. 
The naturalist’s angry gestures showed 
that the lady was included in his dis- 
pleasure. The baronet stood for a 
minute looking after them, and then 
he walked slowly back the way that 
he had come, the very picture of de- 
jection. 

What all this meant I could not im- 
agine, but I was deeply ashamed to 
have witnessed so intimate a scene 
without my friend’s knowledge. I ran 
down the hill therefore and met the 
baronet at the bottom. His face was 
flushed with anger and his brows were 
wrinkled, like one who is at his wits’ 
ends what to do. 

“Halloa, Watson! Where have you 
dropped from?” said he. “You don’t 
mean to say that you came after me in 
spite of all?” 

I explained everything to him: how 
I had followed him and how I had wit- 
nessed all that had occurred. For an 
instant his eyes blazed at me, but my 
frankness disarmed his anger, and he 
broke at last into a rather rueful 
laugh. 

“You would have thought the mid- 
dle of that prairie a fairly safe place 
for a man to be private,” said he, “but, 
by thunder, the whole country-side 
seems to have been out to see me do 
my wooing— and a mighty poor woo- 
ing at that! Where had you engaged 
a seat?” 

“I was on that hill.” 

“Quite in the back row, eh? But 
her brother was well up to the front. 
Did you see him come out on us?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Did he ever strike you as being 
crazy—this brother of hers?” 

“I can’t say that he ever did.” 

“I daresay not. I always thought 
him sane enough until to-day, but you 
can take it from me that either he or 
I ought to be in a strait-jacket. What’s 
the matter with me, anyhow? You've 
lived near me for some weeks, Watson. 
Tell me straight, now! Is there any- 
thing that would prevent me from 
making a good husband to a woman 
that I loved?” 

“T should say not.” 

“He can’t object to 
position, so it must be 
he has this down on. What has he 
against me? I never hurt man or 
woman in my life that I know of. 
And yet he would not so much as let 
me touch the tips of her fingers.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“That, and a deal more. I tell you, 
Watson, I’ve only known her these 
few weeks, but from the first I just 
felt that she was made for me, and 
she, too—she was. happy when she 
was with me, and that I'll swear. 
There’s a light in a woman’s eyes that 
speaks louder than words. But he 
has never let us get together, and 
it was only to-day for the first time 
that I saw a chance of having a few 
words with her alone. She was glad 
to meet me, but when she did, it 
was not love that she would talk 
about, and she wouldn’t have let me 
talk about it either if she could have 
stopped it. 

She kept coming back to it that 
this was a place of danger, and that 
she would never be happy until I had 
left it I told her that since I had 
seen her I was in no hurry to leave 
it, and that if she really wanted me 
to go the only way to work it was 
for her to arrange to go with me. 
With that I offered to marry her, 
but before she could answer down 
came this brother of hers running at 
us with a face like a madman. He 
was white with rage, and those light 
eyes of his were blazing with fury. 
What was I doing with the lady? 
How dared I offer her attentions 
which were distasteful to her? Did 
I think that because I was a baronet 
I could do what I liked? If he had 
not been her brother I should have 
known better how to answer him. 
As it was I told him that my feelings 
towards his sister were such as I 
was not ashamed of, and that I hoped 
that she might honour me by be- 
coming my wife. That seemed to 
make the matter no better, so then 
I lost my temper too, and I answered 
him rather more hotly than I should 
perhaps, considering that she was 
standing by. So it ended by his going 
off with her, as you saw, and here 
am I badly puzzled. Just tell me 
what it all means, Watson, and I'll 
owe you more than ever I can hope 
to pay.” 


my worldly 
myself that 


(To be continued) 





Anybody can build a house, but it 
takes flowers and shrubs to make a 
real home. 















Our Boys and Girls 


Activities Among Junior Project Workers 




























Butler County to the Front 


When the five boys of the Hopewell 
Potato Club announced their generous 
donation of $500 to the fund for the 
construction of a hospital] at the Penn- 
sylvania state college of agriculture, 
they started the ball rolling. It must 
be that their action acted as a real 
stimulus for other boys and girls, for 
word comes to America Agriculturist 
that 230 boys in Butler county have in- 
formed officials of the Pennsylvania 
state college that they are going to 
raise $10,000 in Butler county of the 
movement. This means that each boy 
is making himself responsible for al- 
most $50 worth of donations to the 
Potato Growers’ Hospital Fund, 

Each boy is going to follow his own 
inclination gathering this money, 
earning all or part of it. Some boys 
no doubt know enough folks to simply 
make their round® .nd collect $50. 
But the boys who are going to show 
the real spirit are those who are going 
to work for that $50 and donate it as 
@ sum representing their own efforts. 
Many of these boys are in potato chibs 
and they are putting their products to 
a mighty good use. It is a splendid 
spirit for boys to assist in this hospital 
drive but it is a magnificent spirit for 
boys to work for their donation rather 
than begging. 

There is an interesting story back 
of this step on the part of the 230 
boys. This spring Butler county busi- 
ness men became interested in a plan 
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to ! 
during the month of July not count. . 
ing the last big get-together which 
was held in conjunction with the an- 
nual farm and home bureau Picnic Flie: 
at Grand Park. However the boys and 4! 
and girls held their little blow-out gr 
at the Roricks Glenn. the d 
Mr. Stanley’s picnic plan for the pg 
boys and girls in Chemung county Hine 
is most excellent. He and the grown. o files, 4 
up folks who act as leaders of the = 


clubs certainly have had some very 
enjoyable times with the boys ang 
girls on their various little outings, 
American Agriculturist only regrets 
that more boys and girls have not 
the opportunity to enjoy these out. 
ings. Although boys and girls liye 
in the country nevertheless an outing 
is something different for when we al] 
get together to play games and do 
stunts there is an entirely different 
spirit in a trip to a neighboring grove, 

American Agriculturist would like 





to hear of more of these picnics and pane ry 
what the boys and girls do to amuse magic, fa 
themselves. mend & 
not come 

a bas been 
Getting Facts First Hand fies dou 


So confi 


Boys in the Attica, N. Y. calf club 
held a meeting recently that should 
be of extreme value to the members, 
especially if they are contemplating 
exhibiting this fall. The boys met at 
the farm of W. N. Richter and had 
Professor Crandall of the New York 
college of agriculture as their guest of 
honor. Professor Crandall demon- 





These Girls Are Making Their Club Serve a Real Purpose 


This is the Girls’ Sewing Club of West Hempstead, Long Island, that 
American Agriculturist told about recently. These are the girls who set out 
to help improve the Community House by giving a play “Fads and Fancies.” 
The girls are shown meeting at the home of one of the members. 
was warm and so the girls,repaired to the front porch, where they enjoyed 
Naturally they were able to work much better. 
See how they are helping the girls, one 
at the machine and the other at the right. 

The girls are much indebted to these leaders for the success of the club, 
for they have unselfishly given time and experience, helping and advising the 
When older folks give the boys and girls the 
advantage of their experience and enthusiasm, the boys and girls can be de- 

pended upon to do big things. 


cooling breezes. 
we must not forget their club leaders. 


girls when they meet difficulties. 


whereby each man was to buy a bushel 
of disease free seed potatoes for some 
one boy in the county who wished to 
enter a “Better Potato Production” 
contest. When the boys were called 
together i: meeting, it was found that 
140 business men had underestimated 
the number of boys who were alive to 
the opportunity. Disease-freed seed 
was, however, procured for each of the 
boys through the Farm Bureau office. 
The boys were organized into clubs, 17 
of them, and the contest was on. Dur- 
ing the season, each business man is 
to visit with the family of the boy for 
whom he purchased seed and see how 
the plan is working out. At digging 
time, the boy intends to. place six 
bushels of potatoes in the cellar of 
the man who gave him his start. As 
a fitting climax to the season’s work 
it is planned to have a potato show at 
which each boy vill display his prod- 
uct and compete for honors in better 
production. It is likely that this ex- 
hibit will be made a part of the city 
exposition of manufactured products 
in Butler this fall. 





Enjoying Their Own Picnics 

“This is a picnic month and we 
have had some fine times meeting to- 
gether at school centers” writes Mr. 
Rufus Stanley, County Club Agent of 
Chemung county, N. Y. in his month- 
ly letter to his boys and girls. All 
told, there were at least 15 boys and 


sirls’ picnics held in Chemung county. 





The day 


However, 








strated the most important points 
that a judge takes into consideration 
in placing animals in the ring. He 
touched on such characteristics 4s 
would be looked for in a reproducer 
and milk producer, constitution, dairy 
temperament, capacity and type. 
When Professor Crandall completed 
his demonstrations the boys proceeded 









to apply his lesson. Four cows were _— 
placed in a ring and judged by the who lives 
boys present. After all the boys had ington; Ii! 
completed their placing Professor self that o1 
Crandall announced his placings giv- tell all ot! 
ing the reasons. On the whole it was ut tortu 
a most valuable meeting. Boys and a hi Hu 
girls in calf clubs may well adopt tame and 
similar programs. It is not necessary you this 
that this apply solely to the calf club Write her 
members. It applies just as much to —— 
the boys and girls who are in poultry 4LACE ¢ 
clubs, pig clubs and even potato and selling 
corn clubs. The idea is in getting to —3 
gether, studying a definite subject Ss: 
with a good leader at hand, then ap sree 
plying the points that have been dis- Bex 19-6 
cussed. i ls 
American Agriculturist would like 
to hear more of other meetings 4 
lar to that of the Attica calf club. —= 











Strictly City Bred 

Little Eddie fresh from the oy 

was paying his first visit to a dsl? 

farm. ; . 
“Say, Uncle Jim, it must cost you! 
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TORO 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison—Harm- 
less to Stock. 


es 





Flies are one of the mosi dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, 
idely known scientist, you can rid your hotse 
a ‘barns and livestock of these pests almost in- 
mavy, and with no trouble at all. This discovery 

in the form of an organic chemical that is fatal 
io flies, and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui- 


toes a0 





is new discovery, which is called Alexander's 


Rid-0-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like 
magic, farm animals and human beings are not 
affected by it at all. In addition to killing these 
insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 
not come near stock or buildings where Rid-0-Fly 
has been used. Rid-O-Fly is partitularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that 
flies do untold harm to these animals. 

49 confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
Bf. house, barns and live stock of these 

sts that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 
Fito on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing. 
Two big Kansas City banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and address 
to. the Alexander Laboratories, 1572 Gateway Station. 
Kansas City, Mo., and this introductory offer will 
be mailed at once. 








IF YOUR GRANGE 
WEEDS MONEY 


To buy a radio outfit, new 
furnishings, music or any one of 
a score of things that would add 
to the success of your Grange let 
us help you solve your problem. 


We have asimple plan where- 
by we will help any Grange 
raise $50.00 in the easiest and 
pleasantest way imaginable. 


If you have the interest of your 
Grange at heart do not fail to 
send for full particulars of our 
fund raising plan for Granges. 


This places you under no 
obligation whatever and you are 
sure to be delighted with the plan 
now offered Granges in need of 
money. / 


Address—Grange Aid Devart- 
aan“ 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious to 
tell all other sufferers just how to get rid of 
their torture by a simple way at home. 

rs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 


out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 

tite her at once before you forget. 
ee 
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Starting the New Ready-to-Wear Service 














A Gingham Dress for Girls 


The Ready-To-Wear Department of 
the American Agriculturist starts off 
this week with a most unusual bar- 
gain. We intend always to show mer- 
chandise of guaranteed reliability 
which yet has a popular selling price, 
but the little dress illustrated herewith 
is really an unusual “find.” 

It is made of a good quality heavy 
gingham, built to resist wear and tear. 
The collar is of organdie, and the 
pockets are trimmed with plain ging- 
ham to match the check. There is just 
a touch of embroidery on the front of 
the bolero waist. 

The back is plain having a sash of 
self-material which ties in a good 
bow. The dress is well finished and 
comes from a reliable, New York de- 
partment store. 





Colors:—Brown, red, blue, and green 
checked with white. 

Sizes:—7, 8, 10, 12, 14. 

Length:—26, 29, 52, 36, 
back of neck. 

Price :—$1.95. 

Directions for Ordering:—wWrite de- 
sired size and color clearly. Add your 
name and full address and enclose cor- 
rect amount in money order or check. 

Readers are warned that cash is sent 
at their own risk. No goods are sent 
Cc. O. D., and we do not do general 
shopping for articles other than those 
illustrated. 

This dress may be exchanged if un- 
satisfactory, or money will be refund- 
ed. In every case, return immediately 
to the store sending it, informing 
them of the reason for the return and 
what adjustment is desired. In case 
of any difficulty, communicate imme- 
diately with the Fashion Editor, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Merchandise will be held 
for four weeks after the illustration 
appears in the magazine. 


40 from 





Renewing Oil Stove Wicks 


There are thousands of wicks in oil 
stoves, in farm and city kitchens, 
that are discarded each year, uSelessly. 
The average wick has a burning space 
of about three-fourths of an _ inch. 
When that is gone the cotton wick 
is too short to carry oil from the sup- 
ply at the bottom of the burner up 
to the flame. Yet, there is more than 
two inches of wick left that is thrown 
away. 

I’ve found that a few minutes will 
make two of these wicks into one, 
and save the renewal cost, which is 
about 35 cents here. Pry back the 
little clamps at the bottom of the 
wick. Pull the wick out, and cut a 
piece from a discarded wick high 
enough to make the old one as long 
as when first bought. Place the small 
piece in the bottom of the shell, and 
the longer part of the wick on top. 
There is no need to sew or fasten the 
wicks together. Capillary attraction 
will take place where they touch. 


Pinch the clips down flat at the bot- - 


tom, and it’s done. I’ve just fixed up 
saving of 70 cents, and 
teri minutes. That’s 










water ten minutes, 


when every cent must be saved. One 
old wick will renew three or four 
others, if you have that many dis- 
carded ones.—[E. R., American Cook- 
ery. 


That ‘“‘Company Shelf” 


MRS. WALTER ROBINSON 
HE BEST labor, time, and nerve- 
saver in my kitchen is my “com- 
pany shelf,” which one clever woman 
called a “shock-absorber.” 

As there are but two grown-ups in 
our family, I naturally do not prepare 
a large supply of food ahead, nor do I 
often get a meal for two that can be 
“stretched” to serve five or six; so, 
after being caught once or twice by 
unexpected guests at meal-time or too 
near it to prepare extras, I stocked a 
company shelf in my kitchen cup- 
board, and now [ welcome guests with- 





,out a frenzied calculation as to what 


I'll possibly give them to eat. 

On this shelf I keep several varieties 
of canned soups, two or three cans of 
each kind, three cans pork and beans, 
three small cans of oysters, two cans 
of salmon, a glass jar of dried beef, 
several bottles of pickles, two cans 
each of tomatoes, corn and peas, sever- 
al varieties of the crackers and cook- 
ies that come in small boxes, and some 
lemons (in a glass jar) for lemonade, 
or a vial of extract, for orangeade. 

When an article is used, I replace it 
from the cellar shelves, or the grocery 
store as soon as possible. 

A note-book containing some “‘emer- 
gency” recipes, suggestions for appe- 
tizing and attractive menus, and notes 
as to the favorite dishes, and likes and 
dislikes, in the food line, of various 
friends, hangs conveniently beside the 
shelf. 

The foods mentioned will keep well 
at all seasons, if the shelf is in a cool 
part of the kitchen or pantry, and will 
repay their cost and the slight trouble 
of keeping them on hand, by seeing 
one calmly through most any surprise- 
party of hungry guests. 


Girl’s Apron Dress 


A simple little dress for school is il- 
lustrated in pattern 1421. It comes in 
a wide range of sizes and is suitable 
either for the beginner or her high 
school sister. 





No, 1421—dress for girls and misses. 
Sizes 8-16. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material and % yard 30- 
inch material contrasting. 

How to Order Patterns:—Write your 
name and address plainly on any piece 
of paper, enclose 12c in stamps, and 
send your order to Fashion Depart- 
ment. Every pattern is seam-allowing 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Creamed Corn Beef au Gratin 


Scald two cups of milk with two 
slices of onion and one cup of coarse 
celery stalks, cut in pieces; strain 
over one-fourth a cup of butter, one- 
fourth a cup of flour, and one-eighth 
a teaspoonful of paprika creamed to- 
gether. Stir and cook until smooth 
and boiling then let cook over hot 
and strain over 
the corned beef. Turn into a but- 
tered baking-dish. Stir one-half a 
cup of cracker crumbs into one table- 
spoonful of melted butter; spread 
over the top of the mixture and ‘set 
the dish in the oven long enough to 
brown the erumbs. 













Three Trial Bottles 


Your Own Test 





Try this most fascinating method of 
determining the real wae of differ- 
ent. perfumes. 

Let us send you three miniature 
vials of perfume with instructions 
for duplicating the famous interna- 
tional perfume test. You can then 
choose for yourself the special per- 
fume which will surround you with 
that individual atmosphere of frag- 
rance that so delightfully portrays 
your personality. 

This famous test was conducted 
by two prominent New York men, 
assisted by a jury of 103 women— 
famous actresses—college girls— 
society women—all fastidious about 
their perfume. 

It not only demonstrated beyond 
a question of a doubt HOW the 
individual can safely select her per- 
sonal perfume, but it developed some 
surprising facts about the REAL pref- 
erence of these fastidious women. 
Every girl should read this interestin 
story; itistold in a little folder packe 
in each test equipment package. 

Three trial-size vials of wonderful © 
fragrance—a package of perfumer’s 
test slips—full instructions for use 
and the story of the famous test—all 
packed to reach you safely—for atwo 
cent stamp and your address. Send 
today to Perfume Test Dept. 296, 
COLGATE & CO., P. O. Box 645, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 


There’s hearts 
delight in 


COLGATE 
Perfiumes 














For 50¢ 


you can make 
this sweater 


This lovely drop stitch 
eweater requires only two 
skeins Peace Dale _Ice- 
land at 25c each. Direc- 
tions for knitting sent free. 


samples sent free. Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 696, 25 


Madison Ave., New York. 


















You'll Ge 


A Year’s Wear or more, 
when you buy , 


STBECH 
SusPENDERS 
No rubber to rot. Phosphor Bronze 
Springs ee the stretch. Nickel 
trimmed, 50c. Satin brass 
med, 75c. Nu-Way Wide Web 
Garters,surprisingly easyand 
comfy, 50c. Ask Ag 
for Nu-Wa: f \\ 
Gartersand Hose \ 
ers. If he i m, 
send direct, giving dealer’s name, 
Every pair guaranteed. 
Na-Way Strech Suspender 
Dept, A Adrian, 





DOCTOR DISCOVERS 
NEW RUPTURE REMEDY 


Akron, Ohio., Aug. 19, 1922.—A prominent 
Ohio physician has discovered a wonderful new 
method, which is completely revolutionizing the 
treatment of rupture. This remedy is totally 
different from any other—no operation—no 
cutting, and nothing to “rub on.” Anyone can 
use it without pain or danger and without los- 





ing an hour from work. 

Relief is felt almost immediately and recov- 
ery is usually so rapid as to seem 
Anyone who is 


€ ruptured may obtain full ‘ea 
férmation ing ‘ F + 
Br fe Bug al ee 
527 F, 2 Ohio, will * 
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“Leap’s Prolific” Wheat 


A heavy-yielding variety. Threshing is 


revealing such yields as— per acre 
11 acres—450 bu. ....+-+++-- 41 bu. 
10 =< BBB nce cece SBS “ 
17 * —=GB82  wcccccceee 4 “* 


‘*Leap’s Prolific’’ 
(smooth-chaff) grows 
long, stiff straw. Good 
stooler—does not shatter. 
Grain is large, hard, finest 
milling qualities. Read 
full .description in our 


FREE CATALOG. 


Hoffman’s Seed Pays 


Grown in famous Lancaster 
Wheat Belt- known in every 
section for ite hardiness— 
vitality—productiveness. Is 
reliable ~ means increased 
yields wherever taken to be 
sown. Graded— Sound — 
Cleaned clean—free of 
cockle, rye, smut, garlic, 
chess. 


Prices Lower 
casas =. 


So low that one bushel more 
wheat per acre next harvest 
pays your new seed. Chan 
ces are you'll gain 5 to 8 bu. 
per acre. Many increased 
10 bu.—some even more. 
Seed mast please you 
Sold on Money Back Plan 
Write for FREE CATA- 
L ... Also samples. Be 
sides  Leap's Prolific,” cata- 
log o 4 other smooth- 
chaff wheats and 5 bearded 
varieties. All reliable kinds. 
Write today, mention this 
paper. » 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville. Lancaster County, Pa. 
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QUHAR CIDER PRESS 


This Hydraulic Press will work up your apple 
culls into profitable cider. You can also make 
m pressing for your neighbors. 
high pressure construction gets 
all the juice with minimum power and 
operating expense. Sizes for individ- 
ual and merchant ser- 
vice.Also a complete line 
of Pumps, Racks, Cloths. 
Cataleg and instructive 
booklet “By-Prod- 
ucts of Fruit’ free to 


































DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 










5 op 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
eerste eer irewp 

vw 5 
* Bo Troms tis 
CO. 2172 Marskell BI. Chicage 








8-Pottew 
Power Leg 
$69.06 


OTTAWAMFG CO. 
1051D Sing St, Bttews 





in Hares 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair 
and express charges. Big Profits. We 
supply guaranteed high grade stock at 
lowest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic 


Contract and Itystrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
407 H. Broadway NEW YORK 








HODERN FRUIT, MARKETING 
A 


COMPLETE treatise covering har 
vesting, packing. storing and sell 
Pruit 
the Fruit for Market, 


ing fruit. Containing chapters on 
Fruit Packing Operations, 





Harvesting Operations, Preparing 
Fruit Packages, 
Fruit Stor- 












age. The Bffects of Storage on Fruit, 
Transportation, Fruit Markets, Selling 
necies, Selling Methods, Special 
Pra nizations, Fruit Shows, 
Hivstrates. big a 24 ins, 304 pages, 
Agriculturist, Inc., 
Aye» New York City 
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| Among the Farmers 


eapettsthnnnneetietieenent 


NEW YORK 
Northern New York Notes 


CHARLES L. STYLES 


Crop conditions seem to be excellent 
in this section. Unless the weather 
conditions change and a drought pre- 
vails farmers have every reason to feel 
encouraged. Mgny farmers have com- 
pletely finished haying, reporting a 
bumper crop of fine quality hay. The 
good weather prevailing permitted the 
crop to be harvested and put in the 
barn in splendid shape though in some 
instances the shortage of help has re- 











tarded the work considerably. (ne 
case in particular shows the drought 
of conditions of this vear and last. 


Last year this farmer put about thirty 
loads of hay in his barn. This vear he 
harvested 75 loads and practically the 
same number of acres 

Corn was greatly retarded by the 
almost continuous rains of June and 
cold nights prevailing during that pe- 


riod. However during the last three 
weeks it has made wonderful growth 
and with August at hand it is fairly 
safe to predict a bumper crop this year. 

Timely showers of the past few 


weeks have kept pastures in excellent 
and although cows show a 
marked shrinkage in the flow of milk 
it is due more to the seasonal condi- 
tions rather than pastures. Oats are 
ripening rapidly. Although the crop 
has made excellent growth the heavy 
winds and rain has caused many pieces 
to lodge badly. 





Genesee Co—Wheat harvest is over 
and considered to be the best in yield 
and quality in years. The weather 
has been ideal for harvesting and hay- 
ing. The apple crop around Batavia 
and Stafford is about 80% normal. 
Plums and pears are showing up nice- 


ly. No peaches in this section. Cher- 
ries are a bumper crop. 
« Late rains have greatly aided the 


potato crop which is expected will 
yield heavy. It is estimated that over 
5000 were present at the farmers’ pic- 
nic held in Batavia. 

Many Genesee county highways are 
being re-built and repaired. New po- 
tatoes at Batavia markets are bring- 
ing $2 a bushel. Live poultry 19-20c¢, 
dressed poultry 238c, calves, live 10c 
dressed léc, hogs on hoof 9c, dressed 
13c, creamery butter 40c, tub butter 
32c, ewes 24-26c, new wheat $1.05—-{J. 
E. Brown. 

eee 

Saratoga Co.—A fine crop of hay is 
about all harvested. Rye was a good 
crop. Corn does not look very promis- 
ing, much of thegcrop having been 
planted a second time. Crops general- 
ly are a little above the average. The 
outlook for apples is fairly good. Wool 
brought 40c¢ a pound this year and the 
best grades 50c. Considerable money 
was made on berries this season. But- 
ter 40c a pound, eggs 33c. Pastures are 
green and fresh and the flow of milk is 
satisfactory. Rajn is needed now for 
later crops. Farm help is scarce but 
farmers are cooperating and exchang- 
ing help to advantage. 

—_—_—_—_—s=Ss_ oOo 

Franklin Co,—Farmers have com- 
pleted their haying with a very good 
rield. They also heve favorable 
weather for putting the crop in the 
barns. Grain is coming on very nicely. 
Corn and peaches are somewhat back- 
ward and do not look as promising as 
last year at this time. Farm help 
seems to be as plentiful as ever. Hay 
$20 a ton, butter 40c, potatoes $1 a 
bushel, eggs 40c.—[H. Johnson, 

—_—_—_—————— ee 

Wyoming Co.—Haying and harvest- 
ing in general well under way, many 
farmers are all through. Several 
farmers are threshing right from the 
field. Wheat is rather a light crop. 
Farm help is searce. There was con- 
siderable planting of beans this year. 
Many pieces have heen attacked by 
root rot and so badly damaged that 
they were plowed under or harrowed 
out. Butter 40c, eggs 23c.—[J. E. 


Jefferson Co.—We are having terri- 
ble electric storms in this north coun- 
try. Hay crop is nearly all gathered. 
It is the best in years. The grain crop 
is also a bumper crop. This is a year 
of plenty in our section.—[G. H. 
Brown. 

Essex Co.—The prolonged rains in 
June and July damaged corn and other 
crops on low ground but benefited hay. 
The hay crop will at least double last 
year’s. New potatoes are selling at 
$2.75 per bushel. The cherry crop is 
good, selling at 16 to 20c per quart. 
Veals 14c dressed, eggs 35c, butterfat 
for June 37c.—-[M. EB. Burdick. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
College Building Under Way 

Preparations are now under way at 
the Pennsylvania State College for the 
launching of a $2,000,000 emergency 
building fund campaign early in the 
fall. The fund will be for the erection 
of badly needed student health and 
welfare buildings on the campus. 
These include a hospital, residences 
for men and women, physica] educa- 
tion buildings for both sexes, a Varsity 
Hall, and a Penn State Union, or social 
hall. 

Perhaps the best known of the 
buildings scheduled to be started this 
summer is the new $150,000 hospital, 
to be erected from funds now being 
raised by the potato growers of the 
state. Ground will be broken on Au- 
gust 23. Fifteen individuals and the 
Athletic Committee have assured the 
building of Varsity Hall this summer 
by agreeing to underwrite the neces- 
sary funds. The first wing of the 
men’s dormitory group, provided for 
by funds appropriated by the last ses- 
sion of the state legislature, will be 
started soon; while the new beef cat- 
tle barn, also provided in the legisla- 
tive appropriation, is already under 
way. 


Pennsylvania Fruit Trip—Horticult- 
urists of Pennsylvania are invited to 
join with the Pennsylvania horticult- 
urist society in an inspection trip to 
the central packing houses of western 
New York, September 14 and 15. Ar- 
rangements have been made under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege for an attractive two-day pro- 
gram. All those interested should get 
in touch with Prof. 8. W. Fletcher, 
State College, Pa. The Pennsylvania 
state horticultural association held its 
annual summer trip on August 2 to 3, 
visiting the orchards and gardens of 
South Jersey. ; 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

This year’s yield of honey will be 
above normal. A large number of lo- 
cal meetings have been held this year 
for the benefit of beekeepers. These 
meetings have been of particular value 
in disseminating latest information on 
improved beekeeping and experiences 
of apiarists. 

The reports of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture covering 
Pennsylvania cereal conditions indi- 
cate that the crops in this state are in 
very good condition. It is very singu- 
lar that the averages are all on. the 
same level. July’s report shows corn 
92%, wheat 92%, oats 92%, hay92%. 
rye is 1% better than the other cereals, 
standing 93%. 

One of the all absorbing topics of 
discussion at the various grange meet- 
ings lately is the better varieties of 
wheat grown in Cumberland Valley. 
Threshermen report that extra large 
vields are being realized this year. 
One large York county field produced 
over 41 bushels per acre. Farm tours 
conducted by the county agricultural 
agents are growing in popularity in 
many parts of Pennsylvania. Fruit 
growers are conducting these tours to 
large orchards where various tests are 
being made. Potato growers, dairy- 
men and poultrymen are also making 
annual inspection trips, gathering lat- 
est information on improved methods. 
These field tests are considered of ex- 


treme value by farmers attending 
them. 
Latest statistics placed Pennsyl- 


vania’s apple crop for 1922 at 9% 
million bushels compared to 1,766,000 
bushels last year. Peaches are re- 
ported at 887,000 bushels with only 
265,000 bushels fin 1921. Prices of 
fruit are considerably below those of 
last year. 

Thousands of idle miners in the an- 
thracite coal country are cultivating 
garden and truck patches to supply 
their families with vegetables and po- 
tatoes. This ‘s seriously handicap- 
ping farmers if the sale of these prod- 
ucts. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
3. N. GLOVER 
Oats are about all harvested. Wheat 
threshing is in full swing. Where 
wheat lodged badly on aceount of the 
heavy rains yields are running as low 
as 20 bushels to the acre. A recent 
shower helped for plowing wheat stub- 
ble and also helped corn and potatoes. 
Much new wheat is being sold at $1 
a bushel. Many farmers are selling as 
they need the money. F 
The Farmers’ Exchange of Mifflin- 
burg paid its first dividend, declaring 
6 per cent. 
Early mown clover fields have made 
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on new clover fields although the pricg 
of 18c per bushel seems high to appiy 
from 5@ to 75 bushels per acre. 
Very few colts were foaled in this 
section this spring. Raising h 
here is almost a thing of the past, 
















































Co-—We are having “fine A cc 
weather for haying which has been a near 
a fine crop. Most farmers have fin. in the 
ished haying. Winter wheat is cyt * sectior 
and some threashed. Oats look fine format 
Farmers are digging early potatoes eted. 
which have made a fine crop. Late they m 
potatoes look good but need rain lective 
Pastures are getting short and mi presen' 
flow is decreasing.—[Mrs. W. C. Grig. and k 
fin. highest 

The 
Pa 
NEW JERSEY ine Ne 
Burlington Co.—Fruit men are far operati 
from optomistic. How can they be coopers 
with drop apples not worth hauling in this 
and thousands of baskets of good drops of the 
either return unsold or sold for 5 or §¢ that 3 
p bskt, just about the cost of hauling talked 
if the haul is short, to say nothing of ers wh 
the cost of growing and picking up, time i 
Apples seem to have dropped more The “m 
than they should, and we do not know market 
the cause unless it is the effects of the classitic 
frosts or leaf hoppers which were bad wholess 
early. Vegetable prices are no better. lots tre 
Cabbage goes very slowly with lic western 
a high price; lima beans 40 to 50c for may s¢ 
5/8-bskt. Sugar corn sold well for a buy the 
few days, then the market slumped to Such @ 
20 to 30c which will not pay for the perform 
manure and fertilizers used as the crop packing 
is not heavy. No doubt you have seen a 
notices of tomato prices, but they will wrekes 
have to improve as the late crop, ow- hen 
ing to weather conditions, will not be up thet 
heavy and this section largely con. tele of r 
tracted for by a packing company in gets hie 
Camden.—[H. G. T., N. J. per 
livery. 
QHIO as they 
Ohio Fair Buildings Damaged—The ee by 
management of ghe Ohio fair suffered business 
a@ severe loss in early August with @ a small 
fire which destroyed the entire central} ceived 
group of buildings on the fair grounds basis. " 
at Columbus. O. This included the the orig: 
central] administration building and ering se 
others adjacent to it. The veteran gets, of 
Ohio state fair managers are meeting those eg 
the emergency and all departments price rat 
will be provided for in temporary The e 
buildings and tents. The fair will be tion wh 
conducted as usual], despite this unfort- Produce 
unate occurrence, the dates being Au- tablishin 
gust 28 to September 2. The emer- associati 
gency board of the fair administration sale ma! 
has provided funds to take care of ex- eould go 
hibits which were to have been in the out any 
burned buildings. jobber p 
i eri nae The m 
Clark Co.—Crops are in excellent eggs is | 
condition in our section. We had fine from th 
rains recently. It helped corn, pota- In the fir 
toes, tobacco and pasture immensely. that com 
Farmers are busy threshing wheat beyond 1 
which is yielding from 25 to 30 bush- and Chic 
els to the acre and good quality. New Coast eg: 
wheat is selling at the elevaters for $1, fancy fr 
corn 62c, oats 40c, new rye 70c, eggs their un: 
20c, butter 25c, fruit not very plentiful. complete 
Apples, peaches and plums about one- The ut 
half crop. No farmers changing hands cal coop 
at this time.—[E. J. Keafauver. nearby sg 
control t! 
Defiance Co.—Wheat and oats are they are 
doing very poorly. Hay and corn may Vantageo 
turn out all right if early frosts do not their egg 
come. Early potatoes are fairly good. through | 
No. 2 wheat, $1; oats 32c; corn %b¢: able to e 
rye 70c; barley 50c; hogs $10.50; eggs improve 
20c; butter 25c. We are having trou- than is py 
ble in getting rid of veal calves —Mrs third, gre 
J. E. Scott. rotor, 
Jackson Co—Warm weather with a _ 
timely showers. All crops growing disitiugio, 
nicely. Hay harvest is over. Threth ey t 01 
ing in progress with light yields re and b> 
ported. Cattle looking fine but selling lie aoe 
slowly. No farms changing hands. of ap 
B. W. euch as tl 
ore an a 
WEST V IRGINIA an entire 
Jefferson Co—Wheat is being Which is 
threshed from the field. The crop # 
only 50% normal and of very poor Tre 
quality. Damage was due to the kill- Fm. 
ing frosts. Hay is about 75% normel. fires its.- 
Pastures are good. Corn looks very ee 
well. Short apple crop and poor = 
wheat have discouraged farmers ¢* —— 
pecially with low prices for farm only ope 
produce and high prices for manufae With ~~ 
tured articles.—[J. B. Huyett. apples ¢ 
Vorite, als 
MARYLAND £298 per 
ver 
Dorchester Com=-Wheat threshing F a 
delayed by rain. Potato situation for although | 
late crop is fair. Sweet potato crop 260. 
. K. Tomatoes going to canner "The s¢ 








at 3c per 5-8 
will be fair, 
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Selling Eggs Co-operatively- 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 
A committee of egg producers from 


a nearby New York county spent a day 
in the New York city wholesale market 


section this week getting first-hand in- , 


formation as to how eggs are mark- 
eted. They wanted to Know what 
they might expect to accomplish by col- 
jective selling as compared with their 
present method of individual shipping 
and know how they _could get the 
highest market prices for their eggs. 

The committee visited the stores of 
the Pacific Coast Egg Producers and 
the New Jersey Poultry Producers Co- 
operative Association, the two large 
cooperative ess marketing associations 
in this market. They also visited some 
of the small Jewish jobbing places 
that specialize in nearby eggs and 
talked with wholesale dealers and oth- 
ers who have spent their entire life- 
time in wholesale egg marketing. 
The “middlemen” in the New York egg 
market fall into a number of different 
classifications. First, there is the large 
wholesale receiver who receives in car- 
lots from the Pacific Coast or middle 
western or southern sections and who 
may sell the eggs on commission or 
buy them on some agreed upon basis. 
Such dealers make no deliveries and 
perform no service in candling or re- 
packing the eggs beyond what may be 
necessary to eliminate those that are 
broken or cracked. 

Then there is the jobber who builds 
up the business with a particular clien- 
tele of retailers or restaurants and who 
gets his eggs either direct from pro- 
ducers or from wholesalers. This man 
performs,a service of selection and de- 
livery. Some jobbers sell eggs only 
as they receive them. Others grade 
and eandle. There are many firms 
that do both a jobbing and wholesale 
business. At the present time only 
a small percentage of the eggs are re- 
ceived here on a straight commission 
basis. The jobbing firm that adds to 
the original value of the eggs by rend- 
ering service to @ particular clientele 
gets, of course, a premium price on 
those eggs that amounts toe a jobbing 
price rather than a wholesale price. 

The explanation of the high quota- 
tion which the New Jersey Poultry 
Producers Association succeeded in es- 
tablishing about a year ago, is that the 
association put its eggs into the whole- 
sale market in such a form that they 
eould go directly to retail trade with- 
out any additional service such as the 
jobber performs. 

The marketing of the Pacific Coast 
eggs is an entirely different problem 
from that of marketing nearby eggs. 
In the first place the Pacific Coast eggs 
that come to this market are a surplus 
beyond what is required for western 
and Chicago markets. But the Pacific 
Coast eggs are a very big factor in the 
fancy fresh egg market because of 
their uniformity of quality and their 
complete reliability. 

The unquestioned advantages of lo- 
cal cooperative marketing of eggs in 
nearby sections are: First that they 
coutrol the supply in such a way that 
ow are able to make the most ad- 
antageous arrangements for handling 
_ eggs in the market; second, that 

rough collective marketing they are 
able to establish selling standards and 
improve qualities more effectively 
than is possible in any other way; and 
third, greater economies can be effect- 
= by. collective purchasing of supplies 

in reducing costs of transportation 
and supervision of shipments. 
— reason so many people become 
on oe about co-operation is that 
me ty to da too much at the outset 
= “By Pao too much. Everything is 
ot — by thorough investigation 
on or in the marketing process 
ae on Ss committee is making, be- 
eae —— is made to substitute 
Which ~— new machinery for that 

is already in existence. 


Trend of the Markets 


fn rults—Western New York sent its 
barreled apples and pears of the 
Season to the N. Y. wholesale market 
—— The apples were Duchess, 
— size and poor color, and brought 
$2.50 @ 2.75 per bbl. as compared 
a, 5 for Hudson river Duchess 
a] The Pearg were Clapp's Fa- 
tt ~y also mostly small, and brought 
fiom Per bu. basket. The first Hudson 
T Bartletts on the market sold in 
“ week at $2 per bu. basket, 
a &@ year ago they brought $3@ 





‘The season’s first Hudson river 


pes, Champion ty, arrived 
ek and Dught $1.75. per 


4 Tri¢es sy 2. 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


nearly 4,000 cars as compared with 
2,000 cars to date last season. The 
country’s shipments of pears amount 
to 2280 cars to date this season or 
about 300 cars: less tham last season 
in the corresponding period. The 
country’s total pear crop is placed at 
15,600,0@0 bushels, half of which will 
be, from California, Washington and 
New York. Pacific Coast shipments 
to eastern markets are already large. 

Vegetables—Late deliveries of let- 
tuce to the N. Y. wholesale market 
cost the growers of Fulton County, N. 
Y., many hundreds of dollars in the 
last week. On several] days the ship- 
ments did not arrive till about 7 A. M., 
when practically all business was over. 
On one day alone 10 cars of lettuce 
were too late for the early morning 
trading which takes place mostly be- 
tween midnight and 4 A. M. Prices 
on late receipts were from 50 to Tic 
per crate lower than early morning 
sales of the same grade lettuce from 
other sections. Most of this lettuce 
comes by fast refrigerator freight and 
not by express. The American Agri- 
culturists advises shippers to file 
promptly with the carriers complaints 
on these late deliveries and will be 
giad to take up such complaints with 
the officials of the railroads or express 
eompany here on request. 

Prices of lettuce were considerably 
lower than the week previous and the 
market closed dull. Western N. Y. let- 
tuce eloged on August 3 at T5e@1.50 
per crate; Fulton county, 50¢@1.50; 


stock accumulating on Aug. 9. Priees 
were: 

Whole milk, short held specials, colored 
or white flats, 20%@2Ic; fresh specials 
1W4EMW Ye; average run 18%4@19ec ; fair to 
good IT14,@18c; lower grades, 16@T17c. 

Eggs and Poultry—Trading on the 
egg market was comparatively quiet 
last week. There was a moderate de- 
mand for eggs of only selected quality 
which sold at firm prices. Medium 
and ordinary grades from all sections 
of the country were offered at lower 
prices. On Aug. 1 there were about 
10,133,000 eases of eggs in cold stor- 
age im the U. S., as against 7,600,000 
eases on Aug. 1, 1921. Receipts of 

“eggs in N. Y. City in July amounted to 

592,000 cases. The largest amount 
came from Illinois with 123,000 cases; 
Iowa, 112,000 cases; Indiana 65,000 
cases. New York state was fourth in 
order with 42,000 cases. 

It is curious that when broilers come 
to market early in the season, buyers 
look for heavier weight-stock, around 
2 lbs. each. At the present time when 
broilers range from 2@3¥% Ibs. each, 
buyers want smaller light weight 
broilers of about 1 to 1-% lbs. Deal- 
ers expect this demand for lighter 
weights to continue for the next few 
months, especially among the buyers 
for Italian and French restaurants. 

Hay—There is an abundance of very 
low grade hay on the markets which 
can only be disposed of at extreme 
price sacrifices. Even then the de- 
mand is very limited. Shippers are ad- 















Quotations from Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special 
interest just now to eastern farmers, sold on August 3: je 
Begs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
Hennery Whites HExtras..................38-e 
Extra Firsts Peed 31-34e 26-20% r 
OUD. nncnnccccacccccnceccescncscsseeeed -! 25 
Gathered Whites, firsts to extra firsts. . 31-33 
Whites, undergrades ........... Oceconces 26-: ee 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extrass6-35 29-31 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras33-35 
WEE BOND ccc ccccccccccccnccccsceeses 82-33 sl 
BEE in netsgaekseseccmenedeunensaces 27-28 27-3 
Butter, (Per pound) : a 
Creamery, high score.......++- BB, 34 37 38e 3AlS 
State dairy, fine to fancy..... a2 «-33 35 36 
State dairy, good to prime 30. -31 32-34 
Hay and Straw (Per ton) a eeueiasin 
Timothy No. 8 (large bales).......+.+.- 3-25 $16. . 
Timothy No. 2 (large balesS).....+eee++-- 27-29 24.00-22,00 
Shipping Hay (large bales)...... onceneee 19-21 15.00-16.00 
Fancy light clover mixed.........-.+---- 37-28 19.50-20.50 
Rye Straw No. 1 (0ld)......seeeeeeeeeees 20-21 
Pat straw No. Lic.cccecccncceccscceereees 15 
Dive Poultry, Express lots (per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored & leghorns (5 Ibs. & over)18-26¢ 25 - 26. 18-26e 
Roosters ...cccccscecccccaceccceseessseees 13-14 16-17 15-17 
Broilers .....cceeseercccceneeeeseseneeees 30-33 24-28 28-32 
Live Stock (per Ib.) : 
Calves, good to mediuM.......+.+-+ee+e 12-13e 9 “He 
Bulls, common to good (per Ib.)...-.---- - ‘2 * 4% 
Lambs, common to good......+++. 12 712% 
Sheep, common to good ewes | 54-86 
Hogs, Yorkers......-ee+eeeseeeseeeeecers 1 

















Oswego county 50¢c@1.50; Orange 
county, 25@75c. A new type of 
pressed fiber package holding 24 heads 
was tried out in a carlot shipment of 
western N. Y. lettuce last week, hut 
with discouraging results although the 
lettuce was of fine quality. 

To date, this season, approximately 
17,360 carloads of lettuce have been 
shipped throughout the United States 
as against 14,770 carloads in the same 
period last season. New York is now 
furnishing about two-thirds of the 
country’s carlot shipments. The N. Y. 
lettuce acreage is considerably heavier 
than last season. 

The demand is limited now for peas 
of ordinary quality. Only fancy well 
filled peas will bring good prices. Or- 
dinary celery continued to be practic- 
ally neglected as the demand is limited 
except for fancy, well blanched, large 
sized stock. 

Potato prices held fairly steady last 
week, but demand continued limited 
under moderate supplies. Shipments 
of potatoes in the United States this 
season to date total 50,000 cars as 
against 43,000 cars last season in the 
corresponding period, 

On August 9, prices in New York 
were as follows: Virginia Cobblers No. 
t, Eastern Shore section, per cloth 
top stave barrel $1.75@2. few sales 
$2.25; New Jersey, per 150 Ib. sack 
Cobblers No. 1, $1.75@2; Long Island 
Cabblers No. t at farmers’ public mar- 
kets, per 3 bu. bbL, $2.@2.50; at rail- 
road yards, bulk per 180 Ibs., mostly 
$2.50 

Dairy Products—Butter prices de- 
clined slightly last week. The market 
on Aug. 9 closed dull and weak. There 
were approximately 102,890,000 pounds 
of butter in cold storage throughout 
the United States on Aug. ! of this year 
as against $2,000,000 pounds a year 

ae Sea ete ° 
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vised to keep poor quality hay from 
the New York market, as storage 
charges will, in practically every in- 
stance, exceed the selling price. No 
grade hay brought as low as $10 per 
ton and thrash hay even lower. 

Livestock—aAll livestock declined’ 
somewhat toward the end of the week. 
The following prices supplement those 
given in the table: 

Cows, common $1.25, heavy canuers. $1.50 


@2.00; fleshy $3.50@3.75; fat $3.50@4.05; 
Lambs, southern springers, $12.50@14.25; 


prime state, $9@12. yearlings $8@9; Sheep, 
choice wethers, $5@8, choice ewes, $3.50@ 
£1, ese heavy, $11@11.40, reughs, $8@ 


” Grains—The following were the 


cash grain quotations on Aug. 8; 

At New York, No. 2 red wheat, $1.21% 
per bu.: No, 2 hard winter, $1.24%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.26. Corn No. 2 mixed, 
80%; White Oats No. 2, 45%@46: No. 3, 
4@45: Rye 89%; Barley malting 75@79. 

At Chicago, No. 2 red wheat, $1.00% per 
bu.; White Corn No. 2, 624%@8c; Yellow 
Corn No. 3, Sess White Oats No. 2, 
334% @35, No. 3 824% @35. 

. Feeds—Buffalo Market—Carlots f. 
0. b, Buffalo,, 100 Ib. sacks, per ton: 
Gluten feed, $33.75@34; Cettenseed meal 
36%.  $40040.50. Cottonseed meal 43%. 
$44.25@ 44.50: Oilmeal 30% to 31% local 
billed, $42.50@43; Dried brewers’ grains, 
$30.50@31.50, Standard spring bran, $20.50 
@21, Hard winter bran, $20.50@21, Stand- 
ard spring middlings, $22.75@23 25, Choice 
flour middlings, $28.25@28.50, White hom- 
iny, $29.75@30.00. 

' Horses— Average run serviceably 
sound farm horses seld at auction at 


$85. Western horses are very scarce 
now, due to lack of transportation 
facilities. Fairly good second-hand 


horses in New York City are in brisk 
demand because of this shortage of 
green animals. Good second hands 
readily brought $100 @ $125 in early 
August, offering the opportunity of the 
year for nearby farmers who had old 
animals to dispose of. 


Not The Least Important Feed is 
plenty of pure clean water. Grit, 





Farm Products 


& WILL MARKET practically 
W FARM PRODUCT for you. We will 
; om it all into cash as quickly as pos- 
sible, at full market value for the quality 
fF consigned, and mail check- to you as soon 
Pas sold. 
f Absolutely all moneys. received for con- 
signor’s goods less transportation charges 
(unless prepaid) and our selling charge will 
be remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be filed 
| thru this office free of charge if you so 


pressep, Poultry, Eggs, 

Dried Beans, Butter, 

‘Honey, Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions—284- 
Washington St., this city. On alk country 
} dressed meats, 5% selling charge and 
shipping directions, West Washington mar- 
ets. 

LIVE STOCK-~$1.25 each on cattle, 150 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% on 
hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. Stock- 
‘yards or fersey- City stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—Write for shipping 
Write for free market quota- 


directions, 
Ask for them 


tions. to Department “A” 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Established 1856 
Main Office, Dept. “A” 
284 WASHINGTON ST, NEW YORE 
BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Gr 
Ave., West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, 
oot West 60th Street. 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West 60th Street. 














OILER SHIPPERS! 
FOWL SHIPPERS 


@; The NEW YORK MARKET 
ls Open to YOU with 
Greater Opportunities 


‘And Greater Profits 


We water and feed your poultry before 
selling in order to reduce your shrinkage 
incurred in transit. 

CHECKS FORWARDED PROMPTLY 
CRATES returned immediately, 
QUICK INFORMATION about our market con- 


ditions, 
REALIZING MOST MONEY FOR YOU I8 OUR 
SATISFY YOURSELF BY SENDING YOUR NEXT 
SHIPMENT TO US. 
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WwW ‘+. ns for information pertaining to tags, 


er @: market conuitions, 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Incorporated 
Commission Merchants 28-30 13th Ave., N. Y. 





(Live Poultry Sactusively) 








Presiy in Vine whth what you gett oor pro- 
ine with w you or 
i” ducts. You take no chances on a WITTE. f have 
i] jost what you want—Stationary, P 
i} or Saw Rig, Cash or Easy Terms 
—Lifetime Guarantee—Immediate 3% 
Shipment. Before 4 


rave. — Eo. 





ttsburgh, Pa. 


—=TS See 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St., New York, 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 














Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addfese 
by the author, 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
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PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





greens and shell are also te be 
found in the profitable poultry houses. 
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Questions and Answers 








Identifying Locust Tree 


I have a locust tree that my neighbors call 
@ black locust. It is hard wood and has a red 
heart. I would like to know if it is good for 
fence posts? I know white or honey locust, 
but do not know this black locust. I haye 
two nice 12-foot logs that I thought I would 
like to have sawed into 4x4's with the idea 
that I could get more out of them in that 
way than in any other—(W. H. W., Cayuga 
county, N. Y. 


From the above description I can- 
not definitely identify this as black 
locust or honey locust, writes Benson 
H. Paul, New York state forester, 
However, from the following infor- 
mation the owner of the locust should 
be able to identify it. 

There are two species of locust 
commonly found in the northeastern 
states. The black locust is a native 
tree and the honey locust although 
native to the Mississippi valley has 
become naturalized in New England. 
The black locust in some sections is 
also called the yellow locust. It has 
compound leaves which are 8 to 14 
inches long and the fruit consists of 
a pod 3 or 4 inches long and 1% inch 
broad, in which are usually found 4 
to 8 seeds. The pods ripen in the 
autumn and hang on the branches un- 
til early spring. 

The foliage of the honey locust is 
finer than that of the black locust 
and the fruit consists of pods which 
are 12 to 18 inches long. Therefore 
the difference in size of the pods alone 
is sufficient to identify the species if 
they are present. The honey locust 
is aleo characterized by large number 
of thorns which literally cover trunk 
and branches, often being from 2 to 6 
inches long. The thorns of the black 
locust are much shorter and usually 
do not extend out over an inch. 

The wood of the black locust is 
heavy, hard, strong and close grained 
and very durable in contact with 
ground. It is used extensively for 
posts and in many parts of the 
country it is being planted by far- 
mers for the purpose of raising fence 
posts. The wood of the honey loc- 
ust is hard, strong, but coarse grain- 
ed; it also is durable in contact with 


ground. 





Cost of Poultry House 


Please tell me what the dimensions of a 200- 

house would be? About how much would 
cost to build such a hen-house?—(D. a 
ew York. 


Good poultry men advise that about 
4 square feet floor area should be pro- 
vided for each fowl. On this basis 
you should. have 800 square feet of 
floor space for your 200 hens, or a 
house 20x40 feet. As a matter of 
fact this is a very generous proportion 
of space, and I know that many poul- 
trymen keep their hens successfully in 
two-thirds this amount of room. Of 
course, the method of poultry raising 
which you follow will have something 
to do with it, but the size given is for 
average conditions. 

Poultry house costs are so variable 
that it is hard ‘to give you anything 
but the barest guess as to the cost. 
If you build this house solidly and 
substantially it will probably cost you 
anywhere from $600 to $1000 depend- 
ing on how much you have to pay 
for labor and the degree of elaborate- 
ness in the house. If you use ma- 
terials that you can get cheap, and do 
the work of building yourself, you 
probably can have it done for much 
less than this. 


Building a Corn Crib 


I have a corn crib 24 feet long, 5 fect wide 
at the bottom and 8 feet at the top. The 
height of the sides is 10 feet; the peak of the 
roof is 13 feet from the bottom of the crib. 
The crib stands on brick foundations about 1 
foot from the ground. The crib is so large 
that the corn grows moldy therein. Have you 
any suggestion as to how it can be remedied 
by A — of ventilation or otherwise? 
—[H.D., N. J. 


According to the best practice it 
seems that 5 feet is about the maxi- 
mum width for corn cribs throughout 
the eastern states. I suspect that the 
mold which you complain of occurs 
in the upper part of the crib where 
it is the widest. You ought not to 
hav> any great difficulty in ventilating 
the crib. All that is necessary is to 
put some ventilating pipes made of 
boards up through the center of the 
crib. Of course they shoulf be open 
both at the top and’ bottom so that 
they will admit of the circulation of 
air, and they should be well perforated 
with holes. I have seen a ventilating 
pipe made of 2 x 4's set vertically, to 
which ordinary chicken wire was at- 
tached. In a crib 24 feet long there 
tht to. be mot less than four or five 

ventilators. 
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Don’t You Miss 
this Money Saving 


Opportunity 


Your Free Copy of This 


Golden Jubilee Catalogue 
Is Now Ready for You 





_ Fifty years’ experience in making low prices, in select- 
ing worthy, serviceable goods, and offering them at a 
saving, has gone into the making of this big complete 


Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 


Your FREE copy is waiting here for you. To write for it 
today is tolearn the lowest price you need to pay for every- 
thing you need for the Home, the Farm and the Family. 


There is a Cash Saving of at 
Least $50 for You 

Getting the right price today 
is a matter of choosing the 
right place at which to buy. 
To know the lowest price, to 
get the actual market price on 
everything you buy, will mean 
a saving of at least $50 on your 
needs and your family’s needs 
this season. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 
quote the lowest prices possible 
on new, fresh merchandise of 
serviceable quality. We do not 
sell cheap unreliable merchan- 
dise. We do sell good goods at 
the lowest cash prices of the 
year. To buy from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. is com- 
plete assurance of Satisfaction 
and Certain Saving. 
Everything for the Home, the 

Farm and the Family 

For the Woman. Are you 
interested in New York styles, 
the newest styles? Ward’s own 
fashion experts have selected 
in New York everything for 


you and for your children— 
coats, suits, dresses, hats and 
shoes, and all are offered to 
you at a big saving. 

For the Man. Do you want 
full value for your dollar? All 
your personal needs, every- 
thing from clothing to a good 
cigar, is offered you at prices 
that bring you the greatest 
return for your money. 

For the Home. Everything 
that goes to make the home 
modern and pleasant, rugs, 
wall paper, furniture and home 
furnishings are shown in this 
catalogue at prices that save 
many dollars. 

For the Farm. Everything 
the farmer needs—tools, roof- 
ing, fencing, paint, hardware, 
of guaranteed dependable qual- 
ity—at amazingly low prices. 

Every item in this catalogue 
is guaranteed exactly ‘as Ppic- 
tured and described. Your 
money back if you are not 
entirely satisfied with every- 
thing you order. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
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Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We announce a new perfected ser- 
vice for you. 

After a year’s work, and study, 
originating and testing new sys- 
tems, and employing experts, we 
have perfected a new system that 
makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 

Practically every order that 
comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
this season will actually be shipped 
and on its way to you in less than 
“48 hours. \ 

Lower prices, better merchan- 
dise, and now a new service. True 


1. 




















it is indeed that “Montgomery ~~: 
Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order a 
House, is Today the Most Pro- d 
gressive.” <j 
Mail this coupon ey 

to the one of our five houses nearest you oy 
£ v} 

| v 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 80-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort 
Portland, Ore. 





Worth, 
(Mail this coupon to the house nearest 
‘ you.) 
Please mail me my free copy of Moat 
gomery Ward’s Golden Jubilee Catalogue 
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